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In conformity with the government's published ban on conventions, 
the AMA announces cancellation of its Mid-Winter Personnel Conference 
scheduled for Chicago, February 14-15-16. 


This action was taken by the Association's officers after discussions 
with the War Committee on Conferences when it became apparent that 
the order would apply even in cases where meetings were related to the 
war effort. (The only conventions permitted after February 1 are those of 
such quasi-official organizations as the Red Cross, U.S.O., etc., and other 
meetings of not more than 50 persons.) 


The Finance Conference, planned for January 3l-February 1, will be 
held since it falls within the permissible period. Other scheduled AMA 
conferences which have been canceled are the following: Insurance, 
March; Packaging Conference & Exposition, April; Production, May. The 
Association plans to resume its regular conference schedule as soon as 
travel conditions improve. 

As all AMA members know, the Association’s conferences have been 
one of the most effective means of stimulating and transmitting manage- 
ment information, and the published proceedings of these conferences 


reach many more thousands of executives than those who actually attend 
the conferences. 


The Association's officers have resolved that this flow of published 
information will be maintained, not only through publication of special 
reports and through additions to existing periodicals, but through reports 


of discussions of small, special groups which may meet from time to time 
on the current problems of members. 


Plans for such a program are now being discussed by the AMA and 
will be announced as soon as they are worked out. The Association 
regrets that the Personnel Conference and other meetings, which so many 
members have looked forward to, cannot be held. However, the AMA 
believes the government's action is necessary and wise. 














SPECIAL NOTICE 


The papers which were to be presented at the Personnel Conference 
will be supplied by the scheduled speakers and will be mailed to 
members of the Personnel Division in due course. 
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Guarding the White-Collar 
Worker's Good Will 


Wits his blue-shirted 
brother getting wartime wage increases 
roughly twice as great as his, the white- 
collar worker may be excused for grum- 
bling about his lot. But, declares Whiting 
, Williams,* he should blame the govern- 
ment rather than management for a 
strange labor philosophy which freezes the 
incomes of salaried workers at the same 
time that all sorts of expedients and ex- 
cuses are utilized for wangling various 
increases for the hourly-rated. 

‘Not that management is without respon- 
sibility: it can, and should, take positive 
steps to retain the favor of white-collar 
workers. Mr. Williams offers a five-step 
program for improving the present lot of 
those he calls “God’s Frozen People”: 

1. Do everything possible, within the 
present “legal” limits, to reestablish the 
pay, differentials lately destroyed. 

2. Explain fully such limitations as still 
remain after that “everything possible.” 

3. Take full advantage of all those rec- 
ognitions and perquisites that are too in- 
tangible to be subject to the prevailing 
freezes, but are helpful to the office work- 
er’s sense of security, importance and sta- 
tus. This calls for a good look at such 
matters as office quarters, locker rooms, 
cafeterias, parking lots, grievance proced- 
ures, training programs, “informative” 
meetings. 

4. Check up on whatever systems and 
yardsticks now provide the basis for dis- 
charge and promotion. Since it is harder 
to measure an office worker’s output and 
efficiency than a factory worker’s, chances 
are, in the absence of any plans for rating 
or testing, that far too much dependence 
is regularly put on some sub-official’s per- 
sonal likes and dislikes—with that person 


* Factory Management and Maintenance, Decem- 
ber, 1944. 


perhaps notorious for either his (or her) 
“pets” or his (or her) “queerness.” 

5. Make sure that every worker’s re- 
sponsibilities are properly defined; also, 
that they are calculated to call forth the 
individual’s utmost abilities -and to reveal 
his utmost capacities. 


* 


Cushioning the Blow 
of Dismissal 


Waat can management 
do to soften the blow of dismissal for 
workers who cannot be used profitably 
in the transition period? Several meth- 
ods of easing the shock of layoff and les- 
sening the likelihood of bad public rela- 
tions following dismissals are suggested by 
Modern Industry:* 

1. Severance Pay. Some companies with 
long-established income security plans, 
such as Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., consider dismissal pay an integral 
part of good personnel policy. They are 
depending on this phase of their program 
to help relieve the layoff shock. 

2. Transportation Home. Several com- 
panies are convinced that a ticket back 
home for superfluous workers is real econ- 
omy. They remember the high taxes paid 
in depression days to cover relief for non- 
resident families stranded in their com- 
munities. 

3. Back to School. Some companies lay 
off under-age employees first. Or, when 
prevented by union rules, they are con- 
ducting plant campaigns urging youngsters 
to return to school of their own accord. 

Individual counseling and tie-ups with 
the U. S. Office of Education back-to- 
school drive are used. Especially effective 
talking point is the reminder that antici- 
pated peacetime production levels will offer 


* December 15, 1944. 
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good opportunities for well-trained em- 
ployees. 

4. Notifying the Employee. Most com- 
panies try to give from two to four weeks’ 
notice in advance of termination, or as 
soon as there is definite indication that a 
war contract will be cut back or ended. 

Personal interviews are replacing bulle- 
tin-board notices or pay-envelope slips as 
management-approved methods for break- 
ing layoff news to workers. 

5. Exit Interviews. One of the best 

safety valves for grievances that displaced 
employees might otherwise spread is the 
exit interview. Also, exit interviews give 
management an excellent opportunity to 
find out how workers are reacting to its 
termination policies and also how they 
liked its policies generally. 

6. Placement Elsewhere. No single de- 
vice does more to soften the layoff blow 
than a conscientious company effort to 
help displaced workers find other jobs. A 
USES representative in the plant during 
the layoff period is the almost tniversal 
method for.handling this. 

7..Re-employment and Markets. Con- 
vincing displaced workers that they, too, 
have a part to play in getting their jobs 
back is a device used successfully by sev- 
eral companies. 

A manufacturer of consumer articles, 
for example, plans a campaign to develop 
customers among its displaced war work- 
ers and their friends. Theme is that size 
of company’s peacetime market determines 
its peacetime jobs, that people who worked 
for the company know best the excellence 
of its products, and are therefore its best 
salesmen. _ 

8 Service Awards. Many companies 
find that a War Worker’s Certificate, 
which the laid-off worker can take home 
and frame, is a definite morale-booster. 

To be most effective, it is emphasized at 
the Philadelphia Steam Division of West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., the certifi- 
cate should be coupled with a letter from 
top management explaining how war’s 
need caused both the original payroll ex- 
pansion and the subsequent retrenchment. 

9. Vocational Guidance. Directing in- 
dustrial misfits and surplus war workers 
to other fields is being adopted by several 
plants as a reconversion shock-absorber. 

Small companies can start by giving in- 
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formation about other jobs and can refer 
displaced workers to the local USES and 
school boards where further help in choos- 
ing an occupation is usually on tap. 

10. Retraining. Retraining surplus war 
workers for other occupations and skills, 
like vocational guidance, is not for indus- 
try alone. Help from community, schools, 
colleges and government is required. 

Employers can, however, take a leading 
part in establishing community programs 
for retraining displaced workers, and they 
can cooperate with local authorities in 
gearing courses to the types of skills 
needed in the postwar period. 


* 


Veteran Reemployment 
Policies 


A questionnaire survey 
on plant policy governing reemployment of 
veterans recently conducted by the Bureau 
of National Affairs* indicates that, in gen- 
eral, few plant policies match Selective 
Service requirements. Confidential data 
was obtained from a broad cross-section 
of war industry, including many large cor- 
porate employers and more than a sprinkl- 
ing of small concerns. A_ condensed 
summary of the findings is presented be- 
low: 

Very few employers, it would appear, 
have followed the lead of the Federal 
Government in classifying purely war 
workers specifically as temporary workers, 
thus excluding them from terms of the 
Draft Law. Only about 10 per cent of all 
replying companies have classified workers 
hired since May 1, 1940, as temporary; an 
additional 12 per cent say some workers, 
mostly specific “military replacements,” 
have been given an indefinite temporary 
status. Eighty-eight per cent place all 
new employees on regular seniority lists 
after a short probationary period; about 
6 per cent more place all except military 
replacements and war temporaries on regu- 
lar seniority lists. Only 5 per cent have 
separate seniority lists for workers hired 
since May 1, 1940. 

Of the 10 per cent who classify new 


* Employer Policies on Reemployment of Veterans 


(Special Supplement to Daily Labor Report), 
was of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, 











workers as temporary, about half expect 
to assume no obligation to rehire drafted 
temporaries, about one-third expect to give 
“every consideration” in rehiring service- 
men who were temporaries, and the re- 
mainder indicate that some attempt will be 
made to find a place for temporary workers 
when they return from military service. 

Accumulation of seniority by servicemen 
seems likewise to have received a variety 
of treatment. Most answering employers 
—87 per cent—have made provision for 
accumulated seniority of employees serving 
in the armed forces, whether volunteers 
or draftees. (Two per cent say they’re ac- 
cumulating seniority for draftees, not for 
volunteers.) Four per cent provide for 
accumulation of seniority with qualifica- 
tions—for “permanent employees,” or em- 
ployees “with one year’s seniority,” etc. 
About 4 per cent specify that they do 
not expect seniority of servicemen to ac- 
cumulate at the plant while the men are 
in the armed forces. 

A little more than 75 per cent of answer- 
ing employers say that temporary employ- 
ees, now servicemen, may not displace 
non-servicemen, regardless of seniority. 
About 3 per cent say they may. Ap- 
proximately 10 per cent point out that 
they have lost no temporaries to the armed 
forces, and many employers failed to an- 
swer the question on this point. 

Some 50 per cent of employers have not 
made provision for seniority rights among 
employees who were temporary when they 
entered the armed forces. About 20 per 
cent have made provisions for seniority 
rights of these employees. 

Lack of clear-cut policy is indicated in 
response to a question asking discussion 
in general terms of reemployment policy 
toward temporary employees now in ser- 
vice. Approximately 35 per cent. of 
employers intend to give “every considera- 
tion” to temporaries that company seni- 
ority policies will allow. Slightly more 
than 20 per cent of employers say they 
will attempt to put temporary employees 
back to work after military service “if 
conditions permit.” Some 14 per cent 
recognize no obligations to veterans of 
this classification, and 16 per cent either 
ignored the question or stated that they 
had not yet formulated a policy on this 
point. 

Reemployment guarantees in excess of 
those required by law are relatively rare, 
80 per cent of employers having made no 
such commitment. Most popular extra 
legal grant is extension of the time within 
which an honorably discharged serviceman 





must report for duty to get his old job 
back. Most favored period is 60 days in 
place of the legal requirement of 40 days. 
But only 12 per cent of answering em- 
ployers have provided for this extension. 

A few companies appear unaware of the 
fact that the original Selective Training 
and Service Act has been amended to ex- 
tend reemployment guarantees to all 
vice people, not only draftees. Illustrating 
this is the fact that some employers con- 
sider as a concession above legal require- 
ments the extension of reemployment 
rights to volunteers. 

A great number of employers appear 
not to have considered the war’s effect on 
jobs in their plants, and they have not 
planned a postwar employment policy be- 
yond hoping, apparently, for the best. 
Some 37 per cent of replying employers 
indicate no policy, for instance, on reem- 
ployment of veterans whose jobs have been 
diluted in their absence. About 28 per 
cent pledge: the employer to try to find a 
job equal in status and pay to that left by 
the serviceman who returns to find his old 
job watered down. This, of course, is all 
that the law requires—if circumstances are 
such that the returning vetéran can be 
given a job at all by hi8 old employer. 
On the other hand, the traditional tough- 
mindedness of American business is indi- 
cated by a somewhat smaller group, 16 
per cent, who promise to place returning 
servicemen on “other jobs” without speci- 
fying either status or pay in comparison 
with former jobs. This indicates that, 
come what may, there are going to be 
some jobs, and the employer is going to 
live up to his obligation to servicemen in 
the best way possible. 

A very few employers seem to have 
assumed that their obligation to returning 
servicemen is lessened or wiped out if a 
job ideniical with that formerly held is 
not in existence. Some 5 per cent or so 
say they will rehire veterans in such cir- 
cumstances “if possible’; another 4 per 
cent pledge themselves to give “all con- 
sideration possible,” etc., to veterans under 
such conditions. 

In the case of upgraded jobs, 41 per cent 
of replying employers have no _ policy 
toward returning servicemen. Slightly 
under 33 per cent, however, state that the 
veteran may have the upgraded job—and 
presumably the rate it carries—if he can 
qualify. That’s presumably a valid quali- 


fication, even with the Selective Service 
System. Approximately 10 per cent of 
replying companies turn the question on 
their interrogators, say their policy is to 
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reemploy all servicemen at jobs that cor- 
respond to new skills learned while in 
service. 


* 


Prescription for a Sound 
Incentive Plan 


I, an excellent new 
study entitled Wage Incentives (reviewed 
in this issue of PERSONNEL), J. K. Louden 
outlines 11 basic requirements for an ideal 
incentive program. For readers who may 
wish to check their own companies’ plans 
against Mr. Louden’s criteria, his list of 
requirements is given below: 

1. The plan should reward the employee 
in direct proportion to the increased out- 
put. 

The worker feels that fair standards 
should be established and that when he 
meets and exceeds these standards he 
should receive the full benefits therefrom. 
If the incentive plan is on a sound and 
equitable basis, the worker is entitled to 
the full gain from exceeding standards, 
and management should encourage him to 
exceed them. 

2. The plan should be understandable 
and easily calculable by the employees.’ 

The worker should not only be able to 
compute his earnings from the percentages 
furnished him but also understand how 
these percentages are determined. The 
worker will dislike and distrust any plan 
that he cannot easily understand. Any plan 
that is designed to limit earnings will be 
detected and frowned upon by the workers. 

3. Hourly base rates should be guar- 
anteed. 

Under any plan, the worker should be 
guaranteed base rates. This eliminates the 
uncertainty and insecurity of earnings that 
once accompanied most incentive plans and 
made the worker reluctant to accept them. 

4. There should be enough spread be- 
iween the guaranteed base rate and the 
normal bonus rate to provide incentive to 
extra effort or sustained effort. 

This can be too large or too small. When 
too small, the incentive to produce is lack- 
ing. When too large, it may be ineffective 
because the reward for increased output 
starts before the increased output is dis- 
cernible, resulting in higher unit labor 


costs. A spread of approximately 25 per 
cent is recommended. 

5. It should provide enough of a guar- 
antee of standards to give the worker a 
feeling of security. 

The standard must be guaranteed against 
any change except where there is a defi- 
nite change in methods, tools, equipment, 
specifications, or materials which affects 
the rate of production. This guarantee 
should never be changed just because some 
exceptional worker is earning a seemingly 
excessive bonus. 

6. Definite instructions covering policy 
and methods should be provided. 

A weak, vacillating policy or group of 
policies can do irreparable damage in all 
phases of wage administration. In all cases 
where the line is not clean-cut as to what 
is fair, rule in favor of the worker. 

7. Shop procedure should be standard- 
ized. 

This includes material and equipment 
requirements, clean-cut specifications, pro- 
duction control, and standard operating in- 
structions in addition to the other phases 
of good shop control. 

8. Measured standards, must be based on 
definite quality requirements, with proper 
and direct controls placed over waste. 

This is an essential factor and must be 
clearly and specifically set forth with defi- 
nite methods of measurement given. 

9. Equitable adjustment for failure to 
meet the task when the cause of failure is 
beyond the employee’s control should be 
provided. 

By placing the responsibility for each 
failure where it belongs, management not 
only indicates its fairness to labor but 
also focuses attention on organizational 
weaknesses and insures institution of cor- 
rective measures. 

10. Once production is such that bonus 
is earned, unit costs should be constant. 

This is desirable from a cost and budget 
standpoint as well as being indicative of 
the fact that the employer is receiving the 
full benefit of his greater output. 

11. To be effective, the plan must be 
rigidly maintained. 

The most essential item in the operation 
of any incentive plan is its n.aintenance. 
The worker is primarily interested in the 
pay he receives for his efforts and the fair- 
ness with which this amount is determined. 








“FRESH FIELDS AND PASTURES NEW” 


By SCHUYLER DEAN HOSLETT 
Chief Historian 
Kansas City Quartermaster Depot 


an 
Lecturer on Administration 
Park College 


Many fruitful fields for research in human relations are being neglected by 
industry, declares Mr. Hoslett. The resulting lack of objective knowledge is 
apparent in the wide disparities of concept and definition found in personnel 
literature. Even in applying present knowledge to their everyday problems, 
personnel managers are unduly negligent. The author cites the classic 
Hawthorne experiments to show how methodic analysis can profitably be 
made in the non-scientific area of human “intangibles.” Personnel adminis- 
trators can remedy their lack of objective knowledge, he points out, by appro- 
priate research which draws upon the methods of the physical scientists. 


Wi in the field of personnel administration have enunciated 
many “principles” and “policies” with a finality belying the fact 
that many of them are obviously founded in personal viewpoint rather than 
demonstrated fact. That there is an oversupply of exhortation based on in- 
dividual opinions and experiences anyone who pages through the written re- 
ports of personnel conferences must admit. And this condition seems 
particularly true of that large sector of personnel administration in which 
human factors, rather than mechanically applied techniques, are considered 
controlling. 

One might look, for example, at that important area of personnel ad- 
ministration known as “leadership training.” Almost every executive (in 
government we prefer to call them administrators) believes himself to be an 
authority on the subject because he has achieved some degree of success. 
Publicly or privately he may be prevailed upon to put forth his own formula 
for achievement. Professional writers have also treated the subject at length, 
many of them devoting entire books to it. In their discussions these writers 
frequently emphasize the “qualities of leadership.” Since this is a significant 
aspect of the subject, it should be worth while to look at the qualities of leader- 
ship specified by four well-known writers. These qualities are: 


(1) (2) 

Judgment Ambition 
Accuracy Perseverance 
Executive Ability Courage 
Initiative Industry 
Cooperation Interest 
Energy Forcefulness 
Aggressiveness Initiative 
Perception 

Industry 
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(3) (4) 

Physical and Nervous Energy Vitality and Endurance 
Sense of Purpose and Direction Decisiveness 
Enthusiasm Persuasiveness 
Friendliness and Affection Responsibility 
Integrity Intellectual Capacity 
Technical Mastery 

Decisiveness 


Intelligence, including Imagination © 
and a Sense of Humor 

Teaching Skill 

Faith 


What conclusions can be drawn from these comparisons? Hardly any 
except that there is an obvious mixture in content, number and arrangement. 
Only a few words are common to more than one list, and the words themselves 
connote very general meanings to most readers. Certainly the four writers 
would develop considerable degrees of difference in definition if each were to 
elaborate upon such characteristics as “executive ability” or “sense of purpose 
and direction.” What, for example, does one mean by “ability to make 
decisions”? Does he mean the executive should be able to make uniformly 
fast or spot decisions relying greatly on intuitive judgment? That he should 
have an ability to decide on the basis of a careful balance of the factual and 
non-factual elements? That he should be able to judge when a situation is ripe 


for decision, not under- or over-ripe? Or what combination or order of these 
elements ? 


LACK OF VERIFIED KNOWLEDGE 


There is no necessity for reply. The fact remains that each writer is 
trying to describe the qualities of a relationship about which there is little 
objective knowledge. As yet comparatively little has been done to observe 
and record systematically such facts as the movements, interpersonal relations 
and verbalizations of a group of executives (however one may define “execu- 
tives”). To the “practical-minded” such a project would appear both use- 
less and impossible. They seem to feel we already know as much about 
the characteristics of leadership as can be known; that it is a non-scientific 
field of intangibles permitting of no methodic analysis. That this is a mis- 
taken attitude the remainder of the discussion attempts to demonstrate. This 
is not to suggest that a study of executives is the most pressing need in 
personnel research ; probably it is not, but it serves as an adequate illustration 
of a lack of verified knowledge in many areas of human relations. 


I 


The attitude mentioned above might be dissipated by an acquaintance 
with the accomplishments of the last decade in the systematic analysis of em- 
ployee relations. In this field the Hawthorne experiments are classic. Some 
years ago researchers at the Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric Com- 
pany in Chicago, making use of knowledge in sociology, social anthropology, 
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and social psychology, sought (1) to observe how workers behave, not how 
they “ought to behave”; (2) to make a careful search for simple uniformities 
among the facts collected and roughly classified; and (3) to construct a simple 
way of thinking about individuals and their relations to one another.! 


HAWTHORNE FINDINGS 


From this attempt came a series of important discoveries which center 
about the effect of the social relations and attitudes of workers on efficiency, 
production, acceptance of change, and morale. Experiments revealed, among 
other things, that output varied not so much in accordance with physical 
changes (such as increased illumination) as with changes in the social relations 
and feelings of the persons in the group. The output of five workers in the 
Relay Assembly Test Room did not relate to either physical changes in plant 
environment or to the amount of sleep or food obtained. In the Bank Wiring 
Observation Room, tests indicated that the lowest producer ranked first in 
intelligence and third in dexterity. The highest producer was seventh in 
dexterity and lowest in intelligence. Furthermore, the workers in this group 
did not produce so much as they easily might have, thus increasing their 
wages, but kept production within an amount socially determined as desirable 
for the good of the group, i.e., that amount which they thought would not 
threaten a change in the piecework basis. 


On the other hand, production increased in the Relay Assembly Test 
Room as strict supervision was removed, as the group developed social 
relations through contact and conversation, as these relationships were 
strengthened through common outside activities of certain members, as their 
own suggestions for change were acted upon, and through other develop- 
ments involving social relations. In view of this wholly surprising result 
emphasizing the correlation of production and social relations, a large-scale 
interviewing program was inaugurated to uncover the attitudes and feelings 
of the workers toward the multifarious aspects of their work. In the operation 
of this program, in which each worker’s confidence was carefully safeguarded, 
some employees found relief through merely “getting things off their chests.” 
But perhaps as important was the development of counseling as an admirable 
medium for the communication of group attitudes and responses to manage- 
ment. For with such information executives can better consider the im- 
pact of workers’ feelings upon contemplated changes. Moreover, such 
knowledge may be used to facilitate the acceptance of required technological 


change without unduly harming the satisfying social relationships which have 
developed. 





1F, f, Paeheree, Management and Morale, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1941, 


b> Bae 

a fn the complete story of the Hawthorne researches, see F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, 
Management and the Worker, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1939; T. N. Whitehead, 
The Industrial Worker (2 volumes), Harvard University Press, 1938; F. J. Roethlisberger, Manage- 
ment and Morale, Harvard University Press, 1941; Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933; Committee on Work in Industry of the 
National Research Council, Fatigue of Workers, Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New York, 1941. 
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NON-DIRECTIVE COUNSELING 


Out of this experience in interviewing over 20,000 employees were 
evolved some tested rules for counseling which are applicable to many in- 
dustrial situations : : 


1. The interviewer should listen to the speaker in a patient and friendly, but intelli- 
gently critical, manner. 
2. The interviewer should not display any kind of authority. 
3. The interviewer should not give advice or moral admonition. 
4. The interviewer should not argue with the speaker. 
5. The interviewer should talk or ask questions only under certain conditions. 
. To help the person talk. 


a. 

b. To relieve any fears or anxieties on the part of the speaker which may be 

_ affecting his relation to the interviewer. 

c. To praise the interviewee for reporting his thoughts and feelings accurately. 

d. To veer the discussion to some topic which has been omitted or neglected. 

e. To discuss implicit assumptions, if this is advisable.* 

Note the emphasis in these rules on non-directive counseling.t The 
chief attempt is to get the counselee to talk freely about those things which 
are significant to him, without interference from the counselor. This kind 
of oralization leads to a recognition of the real nature of his difficulties by 
the counselee and to a self-devised plan to overcome them. The counselor’s 
primary function is that of a sympathetic auditor. He listens carefully, aids 
the person to oralize his feelings (for this is primarily an emotional rather 
than an intellectual experience) without injecting his own moral or other 
views, and gives no advice reflecting his own or management’s opinion. 


If the worker says, “This is a hell of a company, and my supervisors are ‘goddam’ 
slave drivers,” the attitude of the interviewer should not be, “Tut-tut, my good man, 
you are not displaying the proper kind of spirit.” Instead, he should prevail upon 
the.work@r to express himself more fully by asking such questions as, “Why do 
you feel this way?” or “Tell me more about this.” In this manner the interviewer 
allows the person to express his opinions more frankly and in greater detail.® 
Where the worker’s own adjustment will be sufficient to provide satis- 
factory living in the work or home environment, it is very probable that this 
non-directive technique will promote that adjustment more satisfactorily than 
the counselor’s efforts to analyze the situation for the worker and to give him 
a ready-made solution to his problem. If the necessary adjustment seems to 
require changes outside the power of the worker (e.g., a change of super- 
visions), this method provides the counselor with a view of the causes of 
maladjustment as felt by the worker, an important factor in determining what 
action by the counselor, if any, is most appropriate. Of course it is assumed 
in both cases that as the counselee unloads his emotional burden he will see 
the first steps to be taken in gaining or restoring his own equilibrium. If he 
does not gain this insight, other methods may be more useful. But the non- 
directive approach would seem to be applicable to a great many cases. 


8 F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, Harvard University Press, 
yp Mass., 1939, p. 287. For a fuller discussion of this interviewing method see tbid., pp. 
70-291. 
4 The non-directive method is well described in Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York, 1942. ? 
5 F, J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, op. cit., p. 288. 
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NON-DIRECTIVE VS. DIRECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Although time is required in each case for the employee himself to gain 
insight into his own problem, actually the amount may be less in the long run 
than that for directive counseling, and the results are usually much more 
satisfactory. In non-directive counseling, the counselee is made to feel re- 
sponsible for finding a solution and is aided in the process through the 
permissive relationship established between him and the counselor. In di- 
rective counseling, on the other hand, the counselee has a convenient mental 

out” if the solution proposed is emotionally unacceptable and therefore 


ineffective as a practical measure. He can blame the counselor for giving 
him an unworkable plan. 


Il 


While the results of experiments such as these are readily available, 
mahy organizations in industry and government fail to take cognizance of 
their significance in applying more critical standards to their own employee 
relations programs. In fact, the citing of these two examples—dqualities of 
leadership and rules for counseling—from a long list of possible subjects 
serves only to emphasize two basic propositions: (1) that there are many 
fruitful fields for research in human relations being neglected and (2) that 
in our offices and plants we are not recognizing in a practical way the results 
of experiments already completed. Progress in both directions depends to 
a degree on the development of a larger professional staff, but we seem to 
be unduly negligent in making use of present knowledge. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH 


As for the first proposition, foundations have been laid for useful re- 
search based on simple methods for accurately recording and studying 
observable interpersonal relations, conversations, interviews® and, for corre- 
lation in certain situations, such measurements as output records. It now 
remains for energetic and thoughtful groups in industry and government to 
follow through with appropriate research. 

There. is much work to be done before human relations analysts begin 
to approach the accomplishments of the physical scientists. The growth of 
knowledge in human relations has been outdistanced by centuries of scientific 
advance. Professor Roethlisberger implies this when he writes, ‘What 
Aristotle said some two thousand years ago about politics makes as much 
sense today as it did then. However, what the Greeks said about medicine 
two thousand years ago would sound like gibberish to the modern medical 
student.”* It is time to remove some of the distance between “scientific” 
and “human” knowledge. In doing so the latter may draw upon the methods 


6 The proper analysis of oral records may be greatly facilitated through the use of phonographic record- 
ings. See C. R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1942, 
“The Case of Herbert Bryan,” pp. 261-437. 


7 F, J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale, p. 139. 
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of the former. Although experiments of the last few decades have confirmed 
the usefulness of this approach, there is a real need to carry forward and 
publicize research and to apply its results to everyday problems. Administra- 


tors might well begin now to remedy these defects on whatever scale feasible 
within their organizations. 


Comprehensive Veteran Benefit Plan 


yn PROMOTE high morale and to encourage the return to its employ of . 
‘servicemen who have been granted leaves of absence, the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company has granted benefits to such employees beyond any requirements of 
the Selective Service Act. These will have cost the company approximately 
$6,000,000 by 1945. 

Regular employees of Socony, who were on the company’s payroll on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, and who had completed six months’ service prior to entering the 
armed forces, receive the following special benefits in service at no cost to them: 

Two months’ salary at the time of leaving the company to enter the 
armed forces. 

(2) Life insurance protection to the approximate amount of two years’ 
annual salary, on the basis of pay at the end of the year prior to entering service, 
under the company’s annuity and insurance plan. 

(3) If the employee has one or more dependents, the company has paid him, 
or his dependents, sufficient allowance so that his gross earnings, including military 
pay and allowance, while in military service is equal to half the pay he received 
prior to his entrance into military service. 

(4) Vacation credits are increased on the basis of the lapse of time since 
the employee’s last vacation. 

The benefits have been extended to all regular employees among 5,105 em- 
ployees of the company who have been inducted into military service since 
Pearl Harbor. 

Employees who are discharged from military service continue to receive 
some benefits from Socony-Vacuum beyond the requirements of the Selective 
Service Act, both before and after their reemployment. Thus, if the honorably 
discharged veteran cannot perform the duties of his former position, a study is 
made of types of work for which he may be qualified. While he is waiting for 
a new assignment, the disabled veteran is continued on leave of absence and is 
eligible for such benefits as the guarantee of half pay and free life insurance 
protection. 

Veterans who are temporarily or permanently totally disabled will receive 
such benefits as they are entitled to under Socony-Vacuum’s sickness and accident 
disability benefit plan. Such benefits range from two weeks’ full pay to employees 
with service of six months to one year, to 12 weeks’ full pay and 40 weeks’ half 
pay for employees whose term of service has been 10 years or more. In the 
event of total disability, benefits of half pay may be continued for an additional 
26 weeks for employees with over 10 years’ service. 

When Socony employees return, they will be accorded credit for time spent 
in service as though they had continued to work for the company, in connection 
with pay increases, vacation rights, and other benefits based on length of service. 


—The Journal of Commerce 10/31/44 








POSTWAR PLANNING FOR SALES PERSONNEL 


By EUGENE B. MAPEL 
Supervisor, Administration Planning 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 


When selling shifts into high gear in the postwar years, management must 
be prepared to meet competitive conditions with understanding and vigor. 
Plans must be made now to eliminate weaknesses in the sales organization. 
The first essential of sound planning is an inventory of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the present sales staff and of salesmen in military service. 
The author shows how such an inventory may be made, and how its results 
may be evaluated, visualized and profitably utilized. This paper is repro- 
duced through the courtesy of the National Society of Sales Training Execu- 
tives, for which it was prepared. 


HEN “X” Day arrives—the day on which we shall have defeated one 

or both of our enemies—industry’s order books will suffer the immediate 
withdrawal of government contracts. Production schedules will be blasted 
into temporary chaos. Cancellations and terminations will force plant operat- 
ing rates to drop drastically. 

On that day, sales departments will receive the urgent signal to fill up 
production gaps created by vanished war orders. The day’s communique 
will read, “With all speed, get us orders.” 

Many sales organizations already have postwar plans, ready to be tested 
the instant the signal is given. Sales plans of other organizations are near 
completion. Some companies even now have extensive war-end order back- 
logs, and many companies without much effort will benefit immediately by 
the forces of long pent-up demand. By and large, postwar sales objectives 
are defined—either incorporated into blueprints of postwar sales activity, 
or established in executive minds where the thinking is “wait-see.” 

But, both for “X Day plus one” and for the long pull beyond, all sales 
organizations will be confronted with circumstances which may seriously: 
affect their ability to create product demand and to obtain their individual 
share of the market. 

The new market situation of “X” Day will be met with extensive dis- 
tribution plans, but with personnel untried in normal competitive peacetime 
selling functions and staffs depleted of individuals skilled in customer rela- 
tionships and the fundamentals of good salesmanship. Men will be returning 
from military service in unknown numbers and at irregular and unpredictable 
intervals, each of whom may present problems of personnel retraining and re- 
assignment within the organization. Also, other individuals who have had 
no opportunity to keep abreast of the changes affecting particular postwar 
markets will be employed or reemployed, while indeterminate numbers of 
trained and qualified women will be severing their employment as soon as 
possible to remake homes and rejoin husbands long absent. 

With the continuing entrance and exit of employees, the best-laid sales 
programs may go awry unless personnel planning and training prepare the 
organization to meet the new conditions of competitive selling with compre- 
hension, strength and vigor. True, in the first days of transition it may be 
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CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


SALES DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL SURVEY RECORD 


NAME John J. Doe LOCATION____ Detroit 





PRESENT POSITION_Sales Correspondent District Sales Office 
Title Unit 





INSTRUCTIONS TO RATER: In rating this individual base your judgment as much as 
possible on specific events or occasions in which you have observed him. Base your judg- 
ment on observations both to his credit and to his discredit. Give due consideration to 
recent changes which appear to be per t. Compare this individual with all others 
within your knowledge who are doing similar work. Indicate your judgment by placing 
a check mark on each line. 





I, PERFORMANCE IN 
PRESENT POSITION: 





lowest next middle next highest 
10% 20% 40% 20% 10% 


(Consider personal productivity and efficiency; performance of the unit for which he is responsible; alertness to methods of 
improving his performance; knowledge in his special field; all factors relating to his present performance of duties.) 





II. PERSONAL QUALITIES: xX as 
lowest next middle next highest 
10% 20% 40% 20% 10% 


(Consider ability to maintain good personal relationships with superiors, subordinates and others with whom he works; con- 
sideration for others; tact and self-control; character and dependability; friendliness and fairness; all factors affecting his 
personal relationships.) 


Ill. CAPACITY FOR 





FUTURE GROWTII: : xX faa 
lowest next middle next highest 
10% 20% 40% 20% 10% 


(Consider initiative and progressiveness; ability to see and plan ahead; ability to plan and coordinate the work of others; 
ability to analyze a problem and present his ideas; freedom from prejudice and bias; all factors affecting his future growth.) 





IY. INITIAL IMPRESSION: x : ' 
lowest next middle next highest 
10% 20% 40% 20% 10% 


(Consider dress, speech, enthusiasm, mannerisms, physique, stature, and any other factors which in your opinion affect favor- 
ably or unfavorably the initial impression of this individual upon customers of others with whom he comes in contact.) 


IN THE CASE OF LOW RATINGS ABOVE, EXPLAIN WHAT IS BEING DONE OR CAN BE DONE TO IMPROVE 


THIS INDIVIDUAL: 








His speech is often too fast to grasp what he has to say about a problem. He is 





conscious of this habit and is trying to overcome it. 











(See other side) 


Figure 1 
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WHAT ARE HIS FAVORABLE CHARACTERISTICS? DESCRIBE ANY ITEMS WHICH ENTITLE THIS INDIVIDUAL 
TO SPECIAL CONSIDERATION FOR TRANSFER OR PROMOTION. CONSIDER HIS AMBITIONS, SPECIAL INTERESTS 
OR KNOWLEDGE, EFFORTS TO IMPROVE SELF, OUTSTANDING ACCOMPLISHMENTS, ETC. EXPLAIN FULLY. 














Technical education good. Extensive product background, particularly in sheets. 
Knowledge and understanding of mill operations and facilities excellent. Possesses 
commercial sense. Well liked by trade - = good reports from customers on his _ 
service to them. Has enthusiasm, tempered by good judgment. 




















WHAT ARE HIS PRINCIPAL DEFICIENCIES? DESCRIBE ANY ITEMS WHICH MAY INTERFERE WITH THE FURTHER 
DEVELOPMENT OR FUTURE SUCCESS OF THIS INDIVIDUAL. CONSIDER HEALTH, PERSONAL DIFFICULTIES, 
AGE, LOYALTY TO COMPANY, ATTITUDE, ETC. EXPLAIN FULLY. 








Inclined to be a little conceited in working with associates. 














OFFICE DETAIL 





HE IS BEST SUITED FOR PROMOTION TO: 
SOLICITATION x 





HE IS CAPABLE OF PROMOTION TO: Salesman oR_ Assistant to Chief Clerk 





IN YOUR OPINION IS THIS INDIVIDUAL (CHECK ONE) IMPROVING ¥); STATIONARY (; RETROGRADING (1. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR NEXT TWELVE MONTHS: (Check one) 


(—) Investigate for possible dismissal. (—) Should be kept in present position. 
(—) Should be demoted. Casal Should be given special experience 
(—) Should be transferred to different or training for promotion. (Explain) 
type of work. (What kind?) (X_) Should be promoted if possible. 
REMARKS 





This man is potentially qualified for promotion to “Salesman” and should 
_be promoted as soon as possible. 











THIS INDIVIDUAL'S SURVEY AND PERFORMANCE RECORD WAS DISCUSSED WITH THE PRINCIPAL ON 
(date)__ Maroh 16, 194; __ AND A PROGRAM WAS AGREED UPON LOOKING TOWARD IMPROVEMENT. 

















RATER__Richard A, Roe APPROVED BY. John J. Jones 
POSITION_Assistant Manager POSITION______ Manager of Sales 
DATE__3-18-4y DATE __3-20-hy 








Figure 2 
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possible to ride through the confusion of personnel changes without a pre- 
formed plan. However, such a policy runs a twofold risk: first, that other 
businesses will have skimmed off the best in sales ability, including former 
employees on their way back to civilian life; and second, that the personnel 
reconstruction of the organization will be a wood-butchering job created out 
of expediency rather than a carefully carpentered structure based on fore- 
sight, planning and careful selection. 

Furthermore, weaknesses which exist in the organization now, while they 
may not render an organization impotent, will certainly detract from the 
maximum over-all sales effort. When selling must be shifted into high gear, 
such deficiencies may persist and even magnify under the strain of expanded 
activity. Only to the extent that personnel needs for postwar selling are 
planned now will the complications surrounding postwar selling plans arising 
out of personnel problems be obviated. 

Unless personnel planning is integrated with commercial research 
planning, personnel weaknesses in the sales organization may seriously handi- 
cap effective exploitation of postwar plans. 


INVENTORY OF ORGANIZATION FIRST ESSENTIAL 


Since analysis is prerequisite to planning, the building of organization 
effectiveness first requires an inventory of the sales department in terms of 
the strengths and weaknesses of its individual members. 

Any organization attains maximum strength only when all its com- 
ponents are at the highest level of proficiency. When an individual is weak 
in meeting his responsibilities, that weakness reflects itself somewhere along 
the line of sales productivity, and it will be measurable in terms of lost sales, 
in ineffectual sales promotion, and poor customer service. Temporarily, 
such weakness may be so intangible as to be concealed and not readily 
measured, but sooner or later it will be expressed in statistics of orders sold 
and delivered by competitors. Although strength is the antithesis of weak- 
ness, that organization is weak whose components are inherently strong but 
whose strength is misplaced and poorly applied. The problem of planning 
is therefore the problem of finecombing the structure to identify every 
strength and every weakness which can affect the promotion and production 
of sales. 

If the organization is large and widely scattered, an appraisal sheet 
(Figures 1 and 2) is one method of identifying an individual’s strengths 
and weaknesses; but whatever the technique of inventorying an organization, 
all appraisals of an employee must be in terms of how he compares with 
others having similar functions and responsibilities. It is through the com- 
parison of individual performance that standards of measurement are evolved 
which can be used to say, “We are lacking here—we need more training 
there—John Smith is ready for a territory, and the promotion should be 
created for him now.”, Appraisals of men in terms of numerical ratings are 
without meaning, for they do not scratch the surface of all the plus and 
minus values of an individual. Analysis must be made in‘detail if items of 
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personal strength are to be capitalized and items of deficiency overcome by 
transfer, training, personal development, or the application of new and 
planned experiences. ° 

Employees now on military leave of absence represent, in general, a 
speculative element in organizational planning for maximum effectiveness. 
It is questionable as to how many will return, for some will be incapacitated, 
some will seek opportunities in other fields, and some will be lost to the 
organization for sundry reasons. In the second place, the men who do return 
may require training and reorientation, although it is true that in many cases 
they will have acquired qualities of leadership which will materially enhance 
their value. 

Since, however, it is not known which of these men will return to their 
original employment, each should be similarly appraised and earmarked for 
assignment to a responsibility at one of the various levels in the organization. 

Supplementary appraisals (Figure 3) applied to the group of in-service 
employees will indicate individuals whose cases should have study. Whatever 
the technique of appraisal, these men should be evaluated and classified in 
terms of their over-all contribution to the postwar strength of the sales 
organization. 


Some such appraisal classifications as the following will be valuable: 


“A”—Valuable employee whose return to the company is highly 
desirable. 
“B”—Satisfactory employee, but with questionable potentialities. Might 


be placed to better company advantage in another unit or position. 
“C”—Unsatisfactory employee. 


Where individuals are rated “B,” chances are that their potential in the 
organization is definitely limited because supervisors understandably want to 
retain under their direction only those with outstanding qualifications. 


VISUALIZATION OF INVENTORY RESULTS 


When the personnel inventory of the organization has been completed, 
the results should be evaluated, summarized, and visualized for the benefit of 
the department or company chief executives charged with responsibility for 
personnel decisions. 

While the particular method of visualization is largely a matter of pref- 
erence, the grouping of the evaluated results for each unit in the form of an 
organization chart has the advantage of presenting the problem concisely 
and of stimulating executive thinking to correlate the appraisal results with 
organizational functions. The objective of the visualization should not be 
to provide a substitute for executive thought, but rather to develop an aid 
to more objective thinking on the part of top management in personnel plan- 
ning. Since the problem is planning, the chart should not be a chart of the 
organization as it is now but a chart planned around the organization which 
will be used in the postwar period as conditions that will confront us are now 
visualized. In this connection, it is highly desirable to secure the best estimate 
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~ APPRAISAL 
\ OF 
MEN ON SPECIAL MILITARY LEAVES OF ABSENCE 
DATE: 7-1-42 
POSITION: Correspondence Clerk 
NAME: John Doe 
(OFFICE: Boston District Sales Office 
EFFECTIVE DATE OF MILITARY LEAVE: 6-15-42 
_X ENLISTED; ss s«éDRRAFTED; _sCCOMM I SSI ONED; OTHER 
(Spectry ) 
BRANCH OF SERVICE (Have, Coast—Guane, Army): 
PERFORMANCE EVALUATION: (CHECK One) ‘ 
—_ Xs "A" — VALUABLE EMPLOYEE WHOSE RETURN TO THE CORPORATION 
1S HIGHLY DESIRABLE. 
"B" — SATISFACTORY EMPLOYEE, BUT WITH QUESTIONABLE 


POTENTIALITIES. MIGHT BE PLACED TO BETTER 
COMPANY ADVANTAGE IN ANOTHER UNIT OR POSITION. 


"C" — UNSATISFACTORY EMPLOYEE. 


SCOMMENTS ON ABOVE APPRAISAL: 


Competent employee. High potential for future development. 


SIGNATURE OF APPRAISER: 





TITLE: Manager of Sales 





Figure 3 
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from the Commercial Research Division and the best thinking of management 


regarding the potential market to be served in the area covered by the branch 
unit. 


MECHANICS OF VISUALIZATION 


Since the object of visualization is to aid personnel planning through 
the identification of the strong and the weak material in the organization, the 
results of the appraisals must be summarized in terms of individual capacity. 
A color legend for identifying the degrees of potential worth will facilitate 
the reading and interpretation of the chart, but the written detail of the 
appraisal sheets and other evidence should be readily available to support 
the adjudged degree of capacity and to provide full information for executive 
discussion. 

The following color code classification of degrees of capacity provides 
an effective means of visualizing the present and potential net worth of the 
individuals to the organization. 


Green: Ready for promotion—has superior capacity and can assume next higher 
position when opening occurs. 

White: Performance satisfactory—filling present position in competent manner. 

Red: No promotional possibilities—impaired capacity due to age, physical, men- 
tal or attitude handicap. 

Yellow: Indeterminate capacity due to age, service or experience. 


Each employee’s capacity should be indicated by application of the appro- 
priate tint to his box on the organization chart. White, or untinted, boxes— 
representing satisfactory employees—are likely to predominate. 

Employees on military leave should not be assigned to a position in the 
chart but listed separately in one corner of the layout, together with their 
position at time of leaving and the “A,” “B” or “C” classification of appraisal. 

Vacancies which need to be filled today may be marked with a red 
“VACANT.” 

Many positions in the present organization are now filled in an entirely 
competent manner by female employees whose husbands are in service. The 
majority of these employees will sever their employment as soon as the war 
ends. Consequently, it is desirable to note (by marking with an asterisk), 
for the benefit of facilitating management thinking, those positions and indi- 
viduals that may be expected to terminate. It is also desirable to use some 
such symbol as “F” to denote those positions which are now filled by females. 


ADVANTAGES OF VISUALIZATION 


In connection with the visualization of the organization, it is important 
to plan for a complete understanding on the part of the responsible execu- 
tives who will review the material in order that they will realize the over-all 
purpose of the study. There is danger that executives will consider the 
completed study a substitute for management thinking instead of merely a 
clue to personnel planning and action. This can be forestalled by clearly 
explaining the purposes before the material is presented for further thought. 
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Methods of presentation may vary, but the chart technique is considered the 


most desirable because executives are accustomed to studying their organiza- 
tions in charted form. 


1, 
2. 


The chart technique of visualization emphasizes and spotlights the weaknesses 
in the organization which should have first priority in personnel planning. 

This method of visualization aids in minimizing the human tendency of some 
supervisors to submerge individuals who Should be given the “green light” to 
go ahead. 


. The charts will provide clues to inter-organization transfers which will be con- 


ducive to more balanced organizational units. A group or unit composed entirely 
of “race horses” quite often does not achieve optimum results because aggressive 
potential individuals may be dead-ended and “sour in the juice of their own 
ambition.” Since most branch sales offices function as fairly autonomous units, 
the problem of personnel planning is complicated by the need for preserving 
branch office autonomy through individually strong organizations. 


CHECK LIST FOR STUDY OF AN ORGANIZATION 


The following items brought to the attention of the responsible line 
management, serving as a check list only, may in addition point out many 
factors which will lead to organization strengthening: 


1, 


nu fF WN 


NX 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


Is there sufficient reservoir of skill and “know how” in the present supervisory 
organization to cope with the opportunity for commercial expansion and the 
challenge of intensified competition? 


. What losses are likely to occur in the immediate future? 


Is there a method of management control which will not permit procrastination 
in the solution of organization and personnel problems? 


. Is there a reserve of at least one individual for every position in the organi- 


zation requiring extensive training or experience? 

In the identification of an individual’s weaknesses, has consideration been given 
in every case to the triangular relationship of the individual (a) to his job, 
(b) to the other jobs within his sphere of functions, (c) to his own potential? 
What material in the organization is “dead-ended”? 

Has the supervisor of the organization delegated enough responsibility to 
others, or is he so burdened with details that he cannot devote sufficient time 
to planning for maximum organization effectiveness? 


. Is the organization properly manned to cope with both the peaks and valleys 


of sales and sales service? 


. Is the organization flexible enough to meet the anticipated changing commercial 


10. 


picture? 

Is sufficient training being given to individuals to prepare them to assume the 
next position in the promotional sequence? 

Are responsibilities clearly defined and delineated? 

Are there people in the organization who should be placed in another unit in 
the company’s best interest? 

Is there evidence that the organization is capitalizing on the combined strength 
of its personnel instead of pigeonholing individual capacity because of apparent 
weaknesses ? 

Is there evidence of responsibility-blocking occasioned by excessive employee 
self-interest ? 

Is there evidence of a “status quo” complacency because of unit autonomy or 
age and service? 

Is the organization’s promotional sequence logical, orderly, and adequate to 
meet the need for anticipated personnel changes without disturbing organiza- 
tional morale? 
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17. Are standards of expected performance clearly understood at all levels of re- 
sponsibility in order that employees may determine their own net worth by 
constant comparison with past, present and future objectives? 

-18. Is there in reality an “open door” for the presentation of grievances or com- 
plaints, or is such a policy a figment of management’s imagination? 

19. Does management’s attitude encourage frank, constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions from all employees? 

20. Are the lines of two-way communication within the organization kept open and 
in good repair? 

21. Are the capacity and performance of individuals short of or in excess of the 
capacity and performance required by the position? 

22. Is the organization overly dependent upon a small number of individuals in 
various levels of responsibility? 

23. What vehicles are being utilized for the dissemination of facts about the organi- 
zation’s objectives to every employee? 

24. Is there an “in-balance” relationship in the salary or wage compensation paid 
with respect to (a) responsibilities and (b) the competitive community per- 
sonnel market? : 


25. Is there an indication that we have built jobs around men instead of building 
men into jobs? 


SUMMARY 


The duty of those in a personnel administration capacity is to give the 
responsible chief executive tools which will permit an adequate organizational 
inventory. Someone has said that “true recognition of a problem is 50 per 
cent of its solution.” This is certainly true in personnel planning. The 
study of organization as outlined in this discussion will facilitate accomplish- 
ment of those other essentials of a sound personnel program, namely, effective 
recruitment, training and salary administration. To attempt the construction 
of an intelligent personnel program, indeed, without first studying the existing 


organization may result in a program that is deficient in one or more of its 
key elements. 


Report Plan Reduces Absenteeism 


ASS has been cut to the lowest point since the start of the war 
at the Penn Steel Castings Company, Chester, Penna., by the installation of 
a report system leading off with an A.W.O.L. card. When an employee is absent 
without leave or a satisfactory notice, his regular timecard is withdrawn from 
the rack and replaced by an absent-without-leave ticket, with his name and clock 
number filled in, and everybody sees it. Before he is permitted to return to work, 
he must see the superintendent and fill out another card giving a detailed report 
of the reason for his absence, including the name of his doctor if he was ill 
enough to consult one. 

F. R. Knox, plant superintendent, explains to a prospective worker in the 
interview that the purpose of this questionnaire is not to put him on the spot, but 
to find out whether the company can be of help in any personal or transportation 
problem. Frequently he has been able to reroute employees brought in from other 
cities and not familiar with the trolley, bus.and rail routes of the area. Through 
the Red Cross and other service organizations, he has also helped to find day 
nurseries or private accommodations for the children of working mothers. 


—American Business 10/44 





























TRAINING SUPERVISORS IN LEADERSHIP 


By WILBUR M. McFEELY and WILLIAM W. MUSSMANN 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


The “case method” of supervisory training, with which Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation and other progressive firms have pioneered, is presented here 
in a highly original adaptation. Thirty-six case studies embodying the princi- 
ples of good leadership were selected as course material for a program of 
leadership training. With slight alterations, the program might be applied 
to any company, and it is sufficiently flexible to be used with supervisory 
groups of diversified backgrounds. 


hice d the success of an industrial enterprise is largely a reflection of the 
quality of its management is axiomatic. The management organization of 
most companies has, in turn, become largely self-perpetuating in that with 
the growth of policies of “promotion from within” replacements are produced 
internally. Because of the nature of management responsibility and the far- 
reaching effects of its decisions, it is natural that the development of mana- 
gerial replacements should_not be left to charice. Hence progressive manage- 
ments have long realized the practical necessity of endeavoring to develop 
strong managerial personnel through organized training programs for super- 
visors and foremen. 

Perhaps the most challenging phase of planning a training program for 
management personnel is that of providing an effective method for analyzing 
the techniques and methods of successful leadership. There is an intangible 
quality in leadership which people recognize and respond to that cannot be 
defined precisely. This quality has a familiar counterpart in the sporting 
world: some athletes who may not be any more proficient technically than 
their associates nevertheless appeal to the crowds because they have “color.” 
Similarly, some men in industrial supervisory positions seem to be born to 
leadership. For this reason the question is frequently raised, “Can leader- 
ship be acquired, or is it a quality inherent in certain individuals and beyond 
the reach of others?” Discussion of this question has been interminable and 
has cloaked the whole field of leadership in an air of mysticism. 

For this reason, it is necessary to define the term “supervisory leader- 
ship” and then to examine its essential characteristics. Leadership in busi- 
ness may be defined as the art of getting people to obtain a feeling of personal 
achievement through working together harmoniously toward fulfillment of 
the objectives of the enterprise. The word “art” implies that although lead- 
ership can never be reduced to the exactitude of a science it does require the 
systematic application of acquired skills and techniques to bring about a de- 
sired result. Underlying these acquired skills there must be, or course, a 
foundation of above-average intelligence, health and energy. If these re- 
quirements are present, then the truth seems to be that the type of leadership 


necessary to success in supervision can be developed by a careful analysis of 
fundamentals and by their consistent application. 
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This assumption is strengthened by the fact that the leadership of the 
supervisor must endure over a period of years—during prosperity and de- 
pression, relative stability and rapid change. Hence leadership which is based 
on such intangible attributes as “personal magnetism,” unless supported by 
sound principles consistently followed, is unlikely to maintain itself over the 
required number of years. Thus there is very little place in industry for the 
“flash-in-the-pan leader” who rises to a dominant position out of a fleeting 
combination of circumstances, only to descend like Humpty-Dumpty when a 
new set of events becomes the mode. 

It is readily apparent that some learning of the art of leadership occurs 
without an organized training program. Almost every supervisor leaves some 
imprint of his methods of leadership on subordinates who subsequently enter 
the ranks of supervision. There are some people in supervision who con- 
sciously observe and, insofar as they are able, study the acts of their asso- 
ciates and superiors. There are some who watch and perhaps imitate without 
discriminating. Very often the observer cannot be aware of all the facts 
pertinent to a situation. Furthermore, in those cases where an individual 
seems to violate a given principle without detriment to his position as leader, 
the point is too often lost that such a man invariably has strength in other 
directions which compensates for what appears to be a violation of funda- 
mentals. The necessity for balancing weakness and strength on the scales of 
successful leadership is overlooked. A formal training program in leadership 
such as is described here has proved helpful in providing a framework for 
the careful analysis of leadership fundamentals and a point of reference for 
further learning by observation and experience. 


CONTENT 


The first step in building the program was to outline the essential factors 
in good leadership. Certain factors, such as above-average intelligence, health 
and energy, were eliminated as topics for discussion. These factors are 
fundamental considerations in the selection of supervisors, but little can be 
accomplished by a discussion of them on a group basis. They may nevertheless 
be important topics for discussion with individual supervisors or with poten- 
tial supervisory employees. There remained to be considered those other 
qualities of good leadership, such as honesty, fairness, forcefulness, humane- 
ness and friendliness, loyalty (up and down), resourcefulness and ingenuity, 
ability to give orders and to get ideas from others. Two other qualifications 
—teaching skill, and ability to analyze methods and to plan—were eliminated 
as being proper subjects for separate training programs. 

Discussion of leadership with many groups of supervisors has indicated 
that it is relatively easy to get general acceptance of the principles underlying 
good leadership. The difficulty is that the application of such principles to 
specific situations is not so readily determined. The supervisor, however, 
must reveal his leadership in specific situations. For this reason, experience 
has shown that the most profitable way in which to discuss leadership is to 
examine critically actual cases, and by this analysis to draw out workable 
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principles. It is recognized that the conclusions agreed upon are “absolute” 
only in the sense that they are principles which, if followed, would be most 
likely to increase the success of a supervisor. The objectives of the discus- 
sion are not to evolve a pattern so rigid as to subordinate the “intangibles” 
peculiar to the success of an individual, but rather to sharpen and strengthen 
them. 

The next step was to select case studies that embodied one of the prin- 
ciples to be discussed. Several problems were selected for each principle in 
order to include different points of emphasis. Under each of the five general 
qualities of leadership there were grouped practical situations involving work- 
ing principles which have been developed and tested by supervisory leaders. 
Some of these concepts grouped under the five main headings are: 

1. Forcefulness: The requisites for making orders effective, lines of authority, the 


force of example, discipline and reprimands, consistency in maintaining standards, 
developing initiative in subordinates. 

Integrity: Personal standards, moral principles, expediency, flexibility, coopera- 
tiveness. 

Fairness: Getting facts, suspending judgment, impartiality, favoritism, responsi- 
bility to subordinates, judicious praise. 

Loyalty: Buck-passing, supporting company policy and decisions of superiors, 
saving faces, discharging responsibilities. 

Friendliness and understanding: Greeting employees, the importance of listening, 
the “open door,” complaints and their causes, knowing your men. 


mw e & N 


Thirty-six case studies were finally selected as course material. Fortu- 
nately, as the program was being developed, there were opportunities to test 
the value of the cases selected in bringing out the intended points. This was 
done by presenting the cases to supervisory groups and to individuals at all 
levels of management and in several different companies. This experimental 
work was important because it was desired to have the final wording such 
that after the problem was discussed the group could come to a definite con- 
clusion as to the most desirable course of action. Previous experience with 
case studies indicated that most supervisors want to arrive at a conclusion 
as to the “right” action. The indeterminate type of problem used solely 
to promote thoughtful discussion of the factors involved in a situation, with- 
out an attempt to come to a conclusion, is useful with groups which are 
ready, from the standpoint of training or experience, to accept that method. 
In most groups, however, there is a strong desire to reach a reasonably defi- 
nite answer to the problem as presented. 

The cases are of a type that, with slight alterations, might be used in 
almost any industry. In each, a specific action or attitude of a foreman is 
stated. The intent is to have each participant give the action or attitude 
critical consideration. One or two examples will serve to illustrate the type 
of problem employed. 


Problem 1 


Paul Jarrett has a new employee in his department and has assigned Bill Carson 
to break him in. During the course of the day, Jarrett observes that Carson is teaching 
the new employee a wrong method on one phase of the work. Paul interrupts 
pleasantly and says, “Boys, we don’t want to get off on the wrong foot, I think Bill 
has this a little wrong. Do you mind, Bill, if I show him the right way?” 
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Problem 2 


In talking about reprimands to a fellow supervisor, Joe Jenkins says, “My policy 
is to hand out the reprimand as soon as I find one of my men breaking the rules. In the 
first place, the man knows why he’s being reprimanded, and secondly, I find I can put 
more emphasis on it than later when I’ve cooled off a bit.” 

The sequence of the problems was considered, as the next step, so that 
all the problems embodying a given principle were not grouped but were 
spaced out. Thus seldom are two problems involving an identical principle 
discussed at the same meeting. In this way, the discussion of no single prin- 
ciple has been covered in its entirety until the final meeting, and, hence, there 
is little mental pigeonholing of subject matter as the meetings progress. On 
the contrary, the participants continually tend to refer to a case discussed 
previously. 

The initial meeting of the program employs a device to encourage inde- 
pendent analysis of the problems by each member of the group. Before 
discussion of any of the problems, the participants are asked to read each 
problem and indicate their reactions on a summary sheet. The summary 
sheet provides for five variations of opinion regarding the supervisor’s action 
or attitude in a particular case: strongly agree, agree, undecided, disagree, 
strongly disagree. A simple check mark under one of these headings, which 
are arranged in columnar fashion, completes the summary sheet. The mem- 
bers of this group are assured that this procedure is not a test and that inevitably 
there will be some misinterpretation of facts. Ample time is provided to 
permit full consideration of the complete set of problems. 

The use of the summary sheets has proved their worth. From them the 
group leader can determine in advance the extent to which the members may 
be in agreement or disagreement on a particular problem. An analysis of the 
summary sheets, in light of the subsequent discussion, has also indicated 
weaknesses in the wording of certain problems and has thus led to such 
revisions as seemed necessary in the statement of the problems. Since the 
group members have examined all the problems to be discussed, their remarks 
are generally confined to the issues involved in a particular problem, with but 
little tendency to “jump the gun” by discussing principles set forth in a 
subsequent problem. The leader’s problem in controlling and guiding the 
discussion is therefore simplified. 


RUNNING THE PROGRAM 


In the conduct of the meetings, the leader’s method is extremely simple. 
The case is read and thrown open to discussion. The zest with which almost 
any group will tackle a problem makes the leader’s function largely one of 
controlling. It is not necessary to “force” conclusions. The right of an 
individual member to disagree is recognized. When a large number is at 
variance with the anticipated result, the leader is in a position to present the 
thinking of a majority of supervisors on the other side of the question and 
have the group analyze why that conclusion was reached. 

A leader’s manual, which has been developed, is merely indicative rather 
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than detailed. The leadership principle and a set of guide questions constitute 
the outline for each problem. The guide questions indicate the important 
lines of thinking that should develop in the course of discussion. While the 
guide questions are not often used directly, they serve as a point of reference 
for the leader’s summary. Pertinent follow-up questions cannot be charted 
in advance but are dependent on the channels of consideration followed by the 
group. 

The leader’s outlines for the sample cases cited above will serve to 
illustrate two other possibilities for discussion. In the first case, variations in 
the situation posed in the problem are introduced. This technique provides an 
opportunity for the discussion of problems of a generally similar nature or 


for further exploring the principle arrived at in the analysis of the original 
problem. 


The second case outline exemplifies the use of the problem for the devel- 
opment of the conference in the more usual pattern. 


CASE OUTLINES 
1. For Problem 1. 


Principle: Maintain standards without destroying confidence in those to whom 
authority has been delegated. 


What is Paul trying to prevent by taking this action? 

What i is effect of this action on new employee i ? 

What is effect of this action on Carson? 

What is the proper method? 

What action would you take if you observed the error being made in the absence 
of Carson? 

What action would you take if the work were of such nature that it would be 
impracticable to take Carson aside? 


2. For Problem 2. 


Principle: Reprimand should not be given in the heat of emotion. 


What is the test of an effective reprimand? 
What methods produce the desired results? 


For a more thorough consideration of the problem of discipline, the 
following outline has been used: 


INTRODUCTION 


Business leaders, in common with leaders in other fields, agree that nearly every 
individual, regardless of his good intentions and eagerness to do his work in a creditable 
manner, needs an occasional reproof, correction or reprimand. The manner in which 
faults are brought to the man’s attention may have a great deal to do with the man’s 
attitude toward his job and his subsequent progress. We have recognized that a worker 
wants to feel that he is contributing something of significance to the organization, and 
to feel the security of being able to continue with the company on a permanent basis. 
These are feelings that should remain undisturbed in the process of developing the proper 
standards of conduct on the part of each member of the group, so as to attain the desired 
level of efficiency. 

Emphasis has been placed on developing proper standards because too frequently the 
word discipline has meant “bawling out” or “putting a person in his place.” This word 
is defined by Webster as “training to act in accordance with established rules.” When so 
defined, discipline involves two ideas: first, the establishing of rules; and second, the 
responsibility of training—both functions of management. We also see how, under this 
definition, discipline may vary in different plants, according to the severity of the rules 
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and the extent to which training has been practiced. The keynote of discipline is, there- 
fore, the management function of training. 


DIscussION 


. . . e . . 
It is interesting, as a matter of record, to set down some of the acts which require 
corrective measures of some sort. Without attempting to classify them or to grade them 
according to their relative importance— 


What actions on the part of employees require some corrective action on the part of 
a supervisor? 


Chart I: Actions That Require Some Corrective Measure 


Tardiness Drinking—hangover 
Quitting early Refusal to obey orders 
Reading papers or magazines "Using foul language 
Horseplay Falsifying records 
Agitating Failure to report accident 
Fighting Abuse of privileges 
Loafing Stealing 

Wasting materials Gossiping 


Having listed the more common infractions, let’s try to decide what causes them. 
What causes infractiorfS of rules? 


Chart II: Causes of Infractions of Regulations 


Poor training Poor supervision 
Ill-health or sickness Improper placement—lack of 
Outside interests interest in job 


The significant thing to note is that most of these causes are responsibilities of super- 
visors—that is, they result from some failure on the part of supervisors. The main burden 
of solving these problems rests, therefore, with supervisors. 

The next important thing to consider is how these problems are handled. 

What actions may a supervisor take when an infraction occurs? 


Chart III: Supervisory Action in Dealing with Infractions 


Individual talk—warning Suspension 
reprimand Transfer 
Group warning Demotion 
Bulletin Recommend discharge 
Separate from others Take away privileges 


In the absence of the necessity for more drastic action, the most commonly used 
method of correction is the reprimand. A reprimand is not “bawling out.” It is a form 
of persuasion. And, although no two individuals may be handled alike, it is possible, 
a to establish certain milestones that will guide us in making corrections 
effective. 


Specifically, what are the steps that should be taken to make a reprimand effective? 


Chart IV: Principles in Making Reprimand Effective 


1. Keep cool. 

2. Be sure it is deserved. 

3. Reprimand in private. 

4. Talk straight. 

5. Show a man how to improve. 
SUMMARY 


Emphasize the constructive aspect of disciplinary action and the fact that it involves 
training in relationship to rules adopted for the guidance of the whole departmental group. 


Experience with the program to date has been entirely on a staff-con- 
ducted basis. In this way the leader is able to inject into the discussions of 
each group the best thinking of all the groups. He is able to do this objectively 
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by bringing in such thinking as thoughts or points raised by other groups. 
Also, since the staff representative is well versed in conference discussion 
technique and has been over the content of the program many times, he is 
able to extract the full meat of the problems without letting the discussion 
drag into a labored consideration of the points involved. The tempo of the 
meetings is thus held at a point where interest is sustained without hasty 
consideration of the problems. 


OVER-ALL FEATURES 


The program is sufficiently flexible to permit its use with supervisory 
groups of varying background and experience. With groups which have not 
been participants in supervisory training programs, topics such as grievances, 
complaints, etc., may be explored rather fully. With groups of this type, it 
has been found worth while to meet in 10 to 12 two-hour sessions. With 
groups of some experience, the time will be less, with a minimum of six 
two-hour meetings. 

It may be interesting to note that some experimental work has been done 
in scoring the summary sheets filled in by the participants in advance of the 
discussions. The plotted scores of approximately 250 persons parallel very 
closely a theoretical normal curve for the same data. There seems to be some 
significant correlation between the scores at the lower extreme and an inde- 
pendent appraisal of the leadership ability of the testees. A lower critical 
score could be established which, although not conclusive, might possibly 
indicate that the testee needs more than normal management guidance. The 
scores have not been used, however, as a rating device in any way, nor have 
,the scores of any of the testees been given to their superiors. The statistical 
work has been purely an experiment and is not held to be significant. 

. To attempt to appraise the effectiveness of any program is a difficult task. 

‘Probably the two most common reactions to the program are: “It certainly 
makes you think,” and “There certainly are a lot of angles to these things.” 
These reactions are common to experienced as well as inexperienced groups 
of supervisors. It can be said with certainty that the program has effectively 
stimulated thinking, and this is without doubt the first requisite to the devel- 
opment of proper attitude, which in turn underlies proper action. In addition, 
enough specific instances of the results of the program have been recorded to 
indicate its value. No single program will, of course, produce the needed 
results. Continuous training, combined with careful initial selection, is neces- 
sary for the development of an effective management organization. 

The facts regarding this program have been presented, not because it is 
new in principle, but in the belief that it is an original adaptation of an old 
principle, designed to provide a training program sufficiently flexible and 
adaptable to meet the variety of today’s leadership-training needs. 





e ACCORDING TO a War Production Board survey, it is estimated that 25 


per cent to 40 per cent of industrial workers suffer subnormal eyesight to a degree 
which prevents maximum production. 


—GLenn GARDINER in Management Information 











WHAT ABOUT INCREASING WAGE RATES? 


By FORREST H. KIRKPATRICK and NANCY E. OBERMAN 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 


A number of arguments have been advanced in Washington recently in favor 
of a more liberal policy of wage controls. Management is being told, too, 
that it can maintain present—or even higher—wage levels in postwar by 
getting along with smaller profits and by depending upon increased sales 
volume. The authors of this article predict that, while the German war lasts, 
the Little Steel formula will not be revised; but workers will attempt to improve 
their earnings through “fringe” demands—i.e., extra pay for night work, dis- 
charge pay, paid vacations and sick leave, etc. For the postwar period they 
recommend a flexible wage policy as a safeguard against a deflationary 
spiral, rather than a rigid wage policy or one that increases labor costs. 


AGE earners, on an average, are enjoying straight-time hourly wages 

that are about 50 per cent above prewar. If recent proposals go 
through, these wage rates are to be pushed up to about 55 per cent above 
that level. There is some indication, too, that United States industry may 
be told that it can assume the wartime increase in wage rates, plus the increase 
now in prospect, without raising prices. These increased costs are to come 
out of profit margins, on the basis of existing plans. 

The White House has been told by economists of the Office of Price 
Administration, of the Commerce Department, and of the Labor Department 
that industry will be well able to absorb the higher costs in peacetime by 
getting along with a smaller margin of profits and by depending upon 
increased volume to yield a return for stockholders and managers. Any price 
increase based on the new wage increase is opposed. The point is made that 
labor, not ownership or management, should enjoy any fruit of greater capital 
investment, improved techniques, and heightened production efficiency. 

Recent hearings before the War Labor Board on revision of the national 
wage stabilization code—the Little Steel formula—showed that organized 
labor was much concerned about wages after V-E day. The new wage argu- 
ment has been advanced by those who want the government to break the Little 
Steel formula to permit a general increase in workers’ hourly rates. Em- 
ployers and government stabilizers are being asked to accept this argument 
with a view to keeping labor earnings at relatively high levels after the Euro- 
pean war ends. The new wage idea is being put forth by a group of economists 
who also argue that wages no longer need to be stabilized as a safeguard 
against inflation. They feel that this country may be fighting deflation in the 
form of reduced worker income after V-E day. 

Some economists are insisting that wages be permitted to rise when the 
German war ends to compensate for the loss of overtime. This kind of argu- 
ment is also gaining favor with labor leaders, and some AFL and CIO officials 
leaned heavily on such reasoning in the recent hearings before the War Labor 
Board. In one of these hearings, the AFL pleaded for a change in wage 
policy that would scrap the Little Steel formula. In other hearings, CIO 


unions appealed for wage increases that could not be granted unless the 
Little Steel formula were revised. 
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ARGUMENTS FAVORING POLICY CHANGE 


The arguments that have been advanced in favor of a change in the 
wage stabilization policy are these: 

(1) Labor’s purchasing power, at today’s hourly wage levels, is in- 
adequate to sustain full employment and full production after the war. Defeat 
of Germany will bring a reduction in consumer buying power of 
$14,000,000,000 to $16,000,000,000, or about 15 per cent of present consumer 
spending. Such a reduction, the AFL contends, would precipitate a depres- 
sion worse than that of the 1930's. If the Little Steel formula is lifted, 
industry could adjust wages upward while still making war goods and while 
converting to civilian production. 

AFL believes that the time has come for the government to drop wage 
controls, not merely modify them, because inflation no longer is a problem. 
Workers and employers then would be permitted to settle their wage problems 
by collective bargaining. 

(2) CIO officials have told the War Labor Board that deflation already 
has started, that production has fallen off, employment is decreasing, and 
cuts in earnings are lowering workers’ purchasing power. The steel industry, 
from which the unions demanded a wage increase of 17 cents an hour, is 
cited in referring to the loss in earnings that workers can expect after the 
war unless an hourly wage increase is granted. 

Philip Murray told the Board that, if the 17-cent wage demand were 
granted in full, its effect on average hourly earnings would be largely offset 
when overtime pay and the effects of wartime upgrading disappear. Over- 
time and upgrading, he said, account for 16 cents of a 17-cent increase. 


EMPHASIS TO BE ON “FRINGE” DEMANDS 


Since the recent WLB directive order in the steel case, union leaders 
have apparently accepted the fact that the Little Steel formula will not be 
revised so long as the German war lasts. This viewpoint is reflected in a 
growing conviction that if workers’ earnings are to be improved further 
right now, this improvement must be brought about by methods which do 
not result in sweeping general rises in basic hourly wage rates. The emphasis 
‘will now be on “fringe” demands, such as extra pay for night work, discharge 
pay, paid vacations and sick leave, without reference to the control formula. 

The AFL members of the National War Labor Board issued a statement 
early in December that the Board’s approval in principle of dismissal pay 
in the steel case meant that “all other workers will be able to insulate them- 
selves partially against the shocks of reconversion.” This approval and the 
award of wage differentials for rotating night shifts in steel plants, they 
declared, were enlargements of WLB policy. They pledged their efforts to 
have these benefits extended to all other workers. 

The views of the AFL members, George Meany and Matthew Woll, 
were made clear in their written opinion as Board members in the steel case. 
Although concurring in the majority’s decision on the so-called “fringe” 
issues in the case, the AFL members criticized the Board’s refusal to recom- 
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mend to the President a change in the Little Steel formula to meet the steel 
union’s demand for a ‘straight increase of 17 cents an hour. They declared 
that the Board’s decision “to demand the issue of dismissal or severance 
pay to the parties is a distinct departure from its past practice. The Board,” 
they added, “had approved the principle of dismissal pay and committed itself 


to order such payments should the parties fail to bargain on the issue success- 
fully within sixty days.” 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES AND GUARANTEED WAGES 


Some predictions have been made that the Wage-Hour Division will 
increase the minimum hourly wage rate from 40 cents per hour to 65 cents 
per hour. The unions are now urging this new floor on wages, and the 
Senate has already passed a resolution expressing its favor of a 65 cents 
per hour wage minimum. The claims are that an upward revision is neces- 
sary now so that maintenance of consumption can be assured during the 
period of transition from war to peace. 

Although labor favors a 40-hour week, great unemployment in postwar 
may make it wise to reduce this to 30 hours. Some union leaders have 
already indorsed the principle of a six-hour day and 30-hour week, effective 
with the end of the war, as a means of spreading employment when jobs 
become scarce. This would decrease actual earnings considerably below 
today’s levels. From such fears arise the demands for higher wages now 
and the proposals for a “guaranteed annual wage.” 

Present trends, as evidenced by the steel workers’ request for a guar- 
anteed annual wage, seem to indicate that some form of guaranteed wage will 
enter into postwar wage policies. The War Labor Board, in denying a 
guaranteed wage to the steel workers, recommended that a presidential com- 
mittee be appointed to study the whole question of annual wages. 

Those are the arguments pressed in Washington recently in favor of 
a more liberal policy of wage controls. Aligned against these arguments is 
the contention of industry and another school of government officials, headed 
by James F. Byrnes, the Director of War Mobilization, who believe that 
wage and price controls must continue after Germany is defeated because 
the relationship between wages and prices must be stabilized. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? 


In the past, American labor has scored its greatest gains during the 
process of readjustment after great wars. The prices of labor have declined 
from their wartime peaks, but less rapidly than the prices of commodities at 
retail. During postwar depressions the slighter fall of wage rates, however, 
has been more than offset by widespread unemployment. But when business 
picked up again, the slow subsidence of wage rates compared with living 
costs has brought about a substantial rise in “real wages.” Whether this 
bit of economic history will repeat itself remains to be seen. 

The current mood of many American workers reflects dissatisfaction 
with their lot because of the uncertainties of postwar adjustment. Quite 
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naturally they would like at least to maintain present standards, which they 
do not consider wholly adequate. Yet they are fearful lest government and 
corporate policies ignore their desires and needs. But in considering pres- 
sure for a general rise in wages, it may be agreed that the vast majority of 


those mainly engaged in war work are far better off than at any time pre- 
viously for many years.? 


SHREWD JUDGMENT REQUIRED 


In bargaining about wage rates, labor and management will confront as 
puzzling a combination of common and opposing interests in postwar as in 
prewar times. In most industries labor charges are the largest item of 
expense next,to materials. So if it seeks to maximize the incomes of its 
whole membership, which not all unions do, a union has to consider what 
effect the wage rates it demands will have upon unit costs, unit selling prices, 
physical volume of sales, and employment. 

Both labor and management will want to expand markets, for employ- 
ment will depend on sales as truly as do profits. The sales of any product 
depend in turn on keeping its unit price so adjusted to the prices of other 
goods as to attract buyers. The lower the selling price in relation to other 
prices, the larger the sales as a rule; but prices must cover costs if sales and 
employment are to be assured. 

Wage rates can be set so high that they lower the incomes of workers 
by raising prices and reducing sales or by heightening the employer’s incen~ 
tive to install labor-replacing machinery. Wage rates likewise can be set so 
low that the members of a union, however fully employed, receive smaller 
incomes than a more aggressive policy might have brought. To find what 
rates between the admittedly too low or too high will be most advantageous 
to labor will tax the shrewdest judgment. And the wage rates most advan- 
tageous to the employer are no easier to determine. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FOREIGN MARKETS 


Wage rates of American industry during this war have risen far more 
than wage rates in other major industrial nations. The result of this situation 
- is a higher level of costs in industry and a less favorable competitive position 

in the struggle for foreign markets. There appears to be agreement that, 
if a broad New Deal is to be avoided, involving postwar control of wages 


and prices and postwar direction of investments, a huge outlet for American 
goods must be opened in markets abroad. 


1The increase in earnings of factory workers as determined in a recent study of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor is clearly shown in the following table: 


EARNINGS OF Factory WorkKEers—ALL MANUFACTURING 


Jan., 1939 July, 1944 % Increase 





Aovesatie’ WEAF GOOTATAS. oo ccc c cies eecceiescccecses 23.19 45.52 96.3 
Average hourly earnings ........eeesecscccceesecececes -632 1.019 61.2 
Estimated straight-time average hourly earnings ........ .623 -951 52.6 
Estimated straight-time average hourly earnings weighted 

by January, 1939, employment .......sseeeeseeeeees -623 .874 40.3 
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Present wage levels will complicate the problem of finding these markets 
in competition with industry of lower-wage countries. Competition would 
tend to force wages down. To protect labor against this pressure of com- 
petition, government may turn to many devices, all of which tend toward a 
super-New Deal. Under a regimented economy it is possible to compel 
employers to pay any rate of wages that the government decrees, but so 
long as industry operates on a private basis for profit, high and rigid wage 
rates would certainly curtail industrial activity in the postwar conversion 
period and add to the number of unemployed. 

Few employers faced by higher operating costs would expand operations. 
Consequently a high-wage program designed to maintain mass purchasing 
power would be more likely to reduce the income of the consuming public 
by throwing men out of work. A flexible wage policy calculated to encourage 
employers to hire men would be a better safeguard against a possible postwar 
deflationary spiral than a rigid wage policy or one that actually increased 
wage rates and labor costs. 

Reduction of hours of work and the growth of civilian industry will 
inevitably cause the trends of wage rates and of hourly and weekly earnings 
to diverge. If wage rates are held at a constant level, earnings must neces- 
sarily fall. Even a modest increase of rates would possibly be accompanied 
by a decline in earnings. In view of the large proportion of the national 
income that consists of wage payments, the level of wage rates will be a 
factor of enormous importance in our postwar national economy. If and 
when the wage stabilization policy is changed, all elements of our economy 
will feel the results. Whether the existing policy is to remain in effect or be 
replaced by new wage proposals is, therefore, a matter to which all industry 


must give primary attention in planning for the future. ‘ 


Mobile Safety Equipment Shop Serves Workers | 


O save loss of workers’ time and for their greater satisfaction and con- 

venience, Walter Kidde & Company, Belleville, New Jersey, manufacturers 
of carbon dioxide fire-fighting equipment, has put a mobile safety equipment shop 
into operation in their plants. 

This safety shop stays three or four days in each plant, giving employees 
the opportunity to procure protective clothing and equipment on the spot. The 
shop is stocked with safety shoes, goggles, face shields, respirators, gas masks, 
and protective clothing such as aprons, smocks, gloves and caps. It is rolled to 
workers at their machines, where garments are fitted by the safety shop attendant. 
Arrangements are also made for the cleaning and repairing of worn safety 
equipment, 

The safety shop is “sold” by Kidde management to employees by stressing 
that no one wants to be injured, no one wants to lose time, and no one wants 
to lose pay. Special attention is being given to the matter of safety shoes. It is 
pointed out that these practically eliminate injuries to the feet and reduce injuries 
due to slipping. Kidde employees voice wholehearted approval of this plan to 
help them keep accidents low. 


—Industrial Relations 6/44 























A SURVEY OF COLLEGE TRAINING IN PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT OR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


By WILLIAM R. SPRIEGEL 
Chairman, Department of Management 
School of Commerce 
Northwestern University 


Here is an enlightening picture of the efforts of leading colleges and universi- 
ties to train young men and women for personnel work. The report of this 
survey also covers future plans for training students in personnel manage- 
ment or industrial relations; and it discusses the research activities, library 
facilities, public information services, etc., of 76 institutions. 


T a recent personnel conference of the American Management Associa- 
tion, there were several informal discussions and at least two small 
group meetings at which the question of college training for personnel people 
was considered. No one knew what was being done except in the few colleges 
with which he had contacts. In the absence of any organized data on the 
subject, it was natural that opinions differed widely. Several leaders in the 
field requested the Management Department of the School of Commerce of 
Northwestern University to collect information on present offerings and future 
plans for training students in the field of personnel management or industrial 
relations.! This report is a condensed summary of the findings. 


COLLECTING THE DATA 


A tentative questionnaire was submitted to six leading students and 
practitioners in the field, all of whom have written extensively on some phase 
of personnel management, for criticism and suggestions. Most of their sug- 
gestions were incorporated in the questionnaire, which was sent to practically 
all the schools of business in the state universities and most of the leading 
private universities and colleges. One hundred and twelve questionnaires 
were sent out and 76 replies received. Practically every one of the larger 
schools answered the questionnaire. Forty-one of the 76 replies came from 
state or municipally supported schools and 35 from privately endowed institu- 
tions. 

Only those subjects which contribute rather directly to some phase of 
personnel management or administration were included in the questionnaire. 
Psychology was omitted because practically every school in the country gives 
courses in psychology and it was thought that the answers would not be 
particularly pertinent. This does not mean that psychology is not important 
in the study of personnel management but that it will be available to students 
in any school that offers courses in personnel. Employee testing and rating, 
as well as counseling, were included despite their often being offered by 


1 Since there is no uniformity i in the nomenclature used in the field, the terms “‘personnel administration” 
or “industrial relations’”’ were employed in the questionnaire. Personnel management, personnel adminis- 


tration, and industrial relations are frequently used interchangeably. 
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departments of psychology, since they are by no means offered in all schools. 
All the other courses included in the list have a direct bearing upon the 
activities of personnel departments, with the possible exception of industrial 
organization and management, business organization, and motion and time 
study. These three courses were included in the belief that the industrial 
relations or personnel management function is more than mere employment, 
that it involves the advising of management in regard to all activities other 
than the actual details of operations. To participate in the adjustment of 
grievances concerning rates requires a knowledge of time standards. The 
director of personnel should be the main staff adviser to management in 
organizational problems. 

To get a complete picture, it was requested that the schools answering 
the questionnaire indicate whether or not the respective subjects were covered 
as a part of other courses or were given as separate courses. 


REPLIES 


The table on the following page summarizes the answers received. The 
last two columns give the per cent of state and private schools that offer 
whole courses in the particular subject. 


COMMENTS ON COURSE OFFERINGS 


Only two courses, namely the general course in personnel management 
and industrial organization and management, were offered by 75 per cent of 
the schools. This is as might be expected and is not discouraging, since these 
two courses, if well taught, provide an excellent background for the young 
man who desires to specialize in industrial production or personnel manage- 
ment. The next courses, in point of the number of schools offering them, 
are respectively collective bargaining and labor problems, labor legislation 
and governmental controls, (followed closely by) business organization. Labor 
problems and labor legislation or a similar course is frequently offered in the 
economics department of schools that do not pretend to give a complete 
personnel course. It provides an excellent background for personnel work. 
Business organization is a basic course for business students, regardless of 
the particular field of specialization. Motion and time study ranks sixth in 
frequency of offerings, but it will be noted that only 40 per cent of the 
schools, in round numbers, offer this course. The increased popularity of this 
subject, however, is a wholesome sign. The other courses speak for them- 
selves. 

In connection with course offerings, at least two observations should be 
made (one arising from this study itself and the other from observation of 
young people entering personnel departments), namely: (1) a few of the 
outstanding schools with nationally known research bureaus in personnel have 
rather limited course offerings; and (2) numerous individuals enter personnel 
departments with no academic training in the field. The excellence of a 
school’s training in personnel cannot be measured solely by the number of 
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SUMMARY OF ANSWERS AS TO CouRSE OFFERINGS 








NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS 


OFFERING WHOLE 











OFFERING Courses 
Course Offerings in Personnel 
Management and Related Whole Part No State Non-state 
Subjects courses courses courses 

1. Personnel Administration or Indus- 

trial Relations (Gen. Personnel 

Procedures and Practices) 63 9 4 82.9 82.1 
2. Collective Bargaining and Labor 

Problems (Union Organization, His- 

tory, Agreements, Labor-Manage- 

ment Committees, Employee Activi- 

ties) | itt 53 16 7 62.3 74.1 
3. Industrial Organization and Man- 

agement a 58 7 11 78.0 74.3 
4. Business Organization 37 22 a7 48.8 48.6 
5. Employment Procedures and Re- 

cruiting . 12 41 23 14.6 17.1 
6. Employee Testing and Rating 17 40 19 py 28.6 
7. Employment Stabilization (Employ- 

ment Regularization, including Sta- 

tistics, basic courses, public and 

private efforts to stabilize employ- 

ment) 5 52 19 4.9 8.6 
8. Education and Training in Industry 5 49 22 ee Sf 
9. Employee Counseling 6 38 32 2.4 14.3 
10. Industrial Health or Industrial 

Medicine (First Aid Courses, Mea- 

sures and Facilities to Provide 

Healthful Workin Conditions, 

Group Hospitals and Medical Serv- 

ice, Industrial Clinics, Industrial 

Nursing, Preventive and Educa- 

tional Health Activities) 12 24 40 12.2 20.0 
11. Labor Legislation and Government 

Controls 40 25 11 48.8 57.1 
12. Motion and Time Study 32 24 20 41.5 42.9 
13..Public Relations in Business 13 32 31 19.5 14.3 
14. Recreation 10 29 37 14.6 11.4 
15. Safety Engineering and Industrial 

Accident Compensation 11 37 28 14.6 14.3 
16. Social Security (Employment Re- 

serves, Group Insurance, Pensions, 

Credit Unions, Thrift Plans, etc.) 24 37 15 36.6 25.7 
17. Social Aspects of Emplovee Rela- 

tions (similar to Pigors’ Social 

Problems in Labor Relations) 8 29 39 12.2 8.6 
18. Compensation Methods, Job Classi- 

fication and Evaluation 8 50 18 9.8 11.4 


























courses offered. A few of the schools with limited course offerings do excel- 
lent graduate work because their research facilities and faculty are superior. 
The employment of personnel workers with no training is unfortunately 
too frequent, particularly when candidates with excellent backgrounds. are 
This does not mean that academic training can take the place 
The tragedy is that so many applicants for per- 
sonnel positions have neither academic background nor adequate practical 


available. 
of experience; it cannot. 


experience. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Thirty-three of the 76 reporting schools were doing some research 
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in the field of personnel. The distribution of this research is as follows: 


a. Comenietely epemeowed ty the SCHOO... « ..5o.c koi ciccccccccscsccceesscceees 13 
Be PEE INOES, PINOT. 0g og occ cco ccc cncesccc cawmesswwegecenscaess 13 
a ee aad Sos saccetalyVaesi a 8.ovc sand ovsioi lee w/ biel lave wlalol bios GS eaeals 5 
a I NO OE NN I ook Sic c vcescniecd cob bale ceeied sales omediediemes'nes 1 
i a Ns NT gts Sie hece ie bs eiewnie seisiow nosis dentine ewe 1 


A partial list of research projects in 12 of the reporting schools with the 
most complete special research programs is given below: 


Study of Vacations with Pay 

Methods of Indexing Provisions of Collective Agreements 

Company Policies on Military Training and Service 

A series of studies on Selecting, Rating and Training Supervisors 
A group of studies on Wage Administration, including Classification of Jobs in 
Small Companies and Methods of Making Industrial Wage Surveys 
Experiments on Fatigue 

Wage and Salary Administration 

Selection and Development of Prospective Foremen 

Management, Labor and Technological Change 

10. Administration of Production Standards 

11. Labor Market Research (Supply, Demand, Frictions, etc.) 

12. Industrial Hygiene 

13. Use of Light to Reduce Disease 

14. Industrial Morale 

15. Employee Counseling 

16. Upgrading 

17. Methods of Handling Grievance Procedures 

18. Transfer of Information to Employees 


CENA HPN 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


The answers to a question regarding library facilities were so general that 
no definite conclusion could be drawn. Nearly all the schools reported that 
their facilities were adequate for their purpose. This is undoubtedly true | 
unless a great deal of research is undertaken in the historical aspects of per- 
sonnel management. The cost of adequate material for ordinary historical 
studies is not great. Current personnel material for library use is not par- 
ticularly expensive. 


LABORATORY AND CLINICAL PROCEDURES 


It must be frankly admitted that it is difficult for colleges to provide 
adequate laboratory experiences in many phases of personnel work. The 
study of case material is one of the closest approaches to many aspects of 
personnel activities. The answers from the 22 colleges that reported on this 
phase of their work may roughly be classified as follows: 

1. Laboratory courses in the application of psychology to the problems of 


industry (usually handled in the Psychology Dept.).................- 4 schools 
MNT OAS crac oe a Oe ide cence Oe Cie cia on cites aclnniese ee oa aewe ee 7 schools 
3. Laboratory course in Industrial Relations (problems and case studies) 2 schools 
N,N oe 5 cic wissen 01s cto See oe sion ec one dewsines 2 schools 
5. Actual work in industry for experience..............0cec cece ceeeees 2 schools 
a ih ak Seb neana Mined ebbee he ceens 2 schools 
ee I, MEIN oo ois Hareb nisietes bw oenickcs Fes nus.wsgiv sCeeee eRe ae 1 school 


INFORMATION SERVICE FOR THE PUBLIC 
Fifty-six of the reporting schools had no program for rendering service 
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of an informational nature to the public. The actual breakdown of the 
methods used in rendering this type of service is as follows: 


ET PT OE Oe, ee ee er 76 
2. Number reporting NO informational service to the public.................. 56 
So EE I I INN 5 ooo 5. sho bre re'a'o g oigis sree wre dle debaoatecs ce 6 
ge ere ele Ce ee Ce eee | Ok Sed D tn em eTS et Se Bye 3 
5. Services of Industrial Relations Sections or Bureaus.................2.000 3 
A. a NN Ss Ai oh aloe rains ics Wei SRT TALON RIL creole ia Gite hea aE 3 
5. GY SE GO OG cas eas yaa cvcedbuns wa ss cas cuceseneeueee K 
i) RLU BUNS 5k Se ree ROSE Sarna ed LIS See 1 


EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING OF THE TEACHERS 


In the main, the faculty members engaged in teaching courses in indus- 
trial relations or personnel administration, in the institutions represented, 
appear to be fairly well prepared for their assignments. Nearly all the schools 
attempt to secure people who have broad educational experience in business 
administration plus actual industrial experience either through employment 
in plants in a managerial capacity or through performance of consulting work 
for industries, labor unions, or government agencies. 


POSTWAR PLANS 


Fifty-two of the schools indicated that there would be some expansion 
in their programs after the war. The various directions in which this ex- 
pansion is expected are described below. Several of the schools expect to 
expand their programs in more than one of the ways listed, hence the total 
is in excess of the number answering. 

1. Schools which definitely plan to expand but are in the process of determining 
the precise direction which they will take. ........ ..cccccssceccccsccseccces 9 
2. Curriculum expansion—more courses in the fields................200 eee eee 11 


3. Expansion along lines of better coordination of related courses, also addi- 
tional courses to round out curriculum, plus hiring (in two cases) a specialist 


Se ID 66 pts Vicon: aes Bae Oc wear Rian siets CNS OS lowledlemiabeenie Hom 7 
4. College-industry cooperative conference and study program................ 4 
SS ERIE RMU Ss. 50s SERPS eee eee SNe ME NINES UE Lb cS. Mace EON 4 
6. Entire new curricula toward degrees in administrative engineering or 

nn, Ae eee Ritiicy Sie beamline RP tren iri cre eae een a are 4 
Pu: Se ES Os I Wisi. 655 oo i 0 ccna etka inh o Shwe Ree eNaSOeeES 3 
8. Expansion in research and public Service. .....5..0 6.50. c ceases ccc ncsedavescie 3 
9. Additional laboratory and clinical methods of presentation of subject........ 3 
10. Establishment of complete industrial relations sections for research con- 

a EIN No 5. Scena cuaceio nisin Bide rere oasis oid pie UueewIeRNlE 3 
Ue en eC ce ere 2 
ne eee 2 
13. Specific programs for ex-servicemen in this field................00...00 eee ul 
14. Further extension and evening work... .........cccccccccccscccccccedoccecs 1 
15... seein 20h <PISHCHRORGMING AN PCSEIINI 6.5. <eiie sic seid g waibie Kancie b weeeside awe ew ee 1 
16. Establishment of new School of Industrial Relations....................4: 1 
ee BS ee a ae a ee ee 1 
18. Curriculum for development of labor leaders............... ccc ce ceeeeeees 1 
19. Additional program in social psychology applied to industry................ 1 

SUMMARY 


This study was not undertaken to prove any specific point but to secure 
a general picture of the efforts of the leading colleges to train young men 


| 


| 
| 
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and women for personnel management. The findings really corroborate what 
most of the leaders in the field were thinking, despite their having no positive 
information to support their views. A substantial number of the colleges 
are giving elementary courses in personnel management, industrial organi- 
zation and management, labor problems, labor legislation, business organiza- 
tion, and motion and time study. A student with a background in these 
courses is in an excellent position to profit by a carefully planned in-service 
training program in business. (It would be very profitable if someone would 
undertake a careful study of the programs conducted by business establish- 
ments to train new members of their personnel staff.) 

Library facilities are adequate for the work that is being undertaken. 
The research carried on is not so extensive as might be desired. This phase 
of college activities might well be expanded to the mutual benefit of the 
colleges and business. Laboratory facilities are not so complete as they 
might readily be. A part-time work program for students similar to that of the 
various cooperative programs in engineering would provide the best possible 
type of laboratory experience. The background and experience of the 
teachers seem to be adequate. It may be hoped that the college teachers and 
business organizations will, with the eventual passage of the manpower short- 
age, continue to develop those cooperative relationships which received their 
first real test during the war effort. 


Nore: The statistical part of this study is the work of Miss Anita K. Roche, a 
graduate student at Northwestern University. 


Solving the Noise and Heat Problems 


ARTIME discoveries and experiences are helping industry to deal more 

scientifically with such adverse environmental influences as noise and heat. 
Within the past few weeks, for instance, riveters working inside the wings of 
B-29s have been provided with flexible plastic earplugs. The result among one 
group of such workers was a sharp drop in absenteeism. The plastic plugs, 
widely used by Navy gunners and Army artillery men, shut out 30 decibels of 
noise, compared with only 10 decibels excluded by the commonly-used piece of 
cotton. 

“Long enough exposure to loud enough noise” will impair a worker’s hear- 
ing, according to Dr. Hallowell Davis of Harvard’s Medical School, industrial- 
noise expert, but he is convinced that noises up to 100 decibels—about the volume 
. sound created by a subway express pounding through a local station—are 

armless. 

A series of tests by the Armored Medical Research Laboratory at Fort 
Knox, Ky., shows that an individual can work fairly well in a temperature of 120 
degrees if the air is dry (with humidity not above 30 per cent). When humidity 
climbs near 100 per cent, however, temperatures around 95 degrees become in- 
tolerable. So business men are figuring how to air-condition their factories 
accordingly. 

The heat and humidity information was obtained in part by marching 13 
soldiers around a room in almost every conceivable climatic condition. Tests 
have proved, among other things, that if the air is dry and exposure not too long, 
an inactive man can actually stand heat of more than 200 degrees. 

—Grisert Love in The Wall Street Journal 11/17/44 














NEW METHODS FOR EVALUATING 
SUPERVISOR TRAINING 


By EARL G. PLANTY 
e Training Director 
Johnson & Johnson 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


If supervisory training programs are to justify themselves in the days to come, 
some reliable system of determining how well they achieve their objectives 
must be instituted. Mr. Planty discusses the weaknesses of the traditional 
methods of training evaluation (i.e., written tests and solicited testimonials) 
and offers several new methods to replace these questionable procedures. 


The recommended methods apply to any form of training which relies to a 
great extent on planned conferences. 


HOUSANDS of supervisor training programs are in operation through- 

out the country. Of most of them it may be said that their sponsors have 
no more than a strong hope and a weaker confidence that they will in some 
unplanned manner result in desired changes—changes which almost no one 
gives a thought to measuring. While the urge for all-out production is strong 
upon us, such programs will doubtless continue in the laudable hope that they 
will in some way help us meet quotas and deadlines. But when, in the days 
to come, we once more must face sterner price competition, the justification 
for training must rest on more than hopes or verbal acclaim, stimulated as 


in some current government training programs by expert salesmen and pub- 
licity men. 


MEASUREMENT OF RESULTS ESSENTIAL 


Many of our best supervisor training units have commendable written 
objectives, and programs for achieving them, but make no provision for de- 
termining how well these objectives are realized. The majority of program- 
' makers assume, no doubt, that if the objectives are clearly identified and if 
the training program is carefully established to attain them, expected results 
will necessarily follow. This easy assumption is probably relied upon more 


because of the difficulty of scientific evaluation than because of any real con- 
fidence in it. 


The following article suggests evaluation methods for that form of super- 
visor training which is frequently referred to as foremanship conferences, 
management training, labor relations or executive training.- It applies to any 
form of training which relies heavily upon the planned conference method. 
It will not be fully useful where the lecture method predominates nor (at 
the other extreme) where the conference leader depends wholly upon the 
unguided contributions of the trainees for his subject matter. 
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TRADITIONAL METHODS OF EVALUATION 


Traditional plans for evaluation of supervisor training generally rely 
upon paper-and-pencil tests and written testimonials voluntarily submitted by 
training class graduates. Both methods have weaknesses and even when 
combined are not entirely adequate. 


A. Written Tests in Supervisor Training 


Paper-and-pencil tests presume to measure the learner’s growth in 
knowledge and, in lesser degree, his ability to apply that knowledge. 

Written tests are usually objectionable both to those being trained and 
to the training staff. Most training departments are alert to the trouble in 
store for them if supervisors think they are being rated while in training. 
And if the training department furnishes marks to management, the latter 
frequently looks upon them as infallible and unchangeable “ratings” of super- 
visors. 

The objective of supervisor training classes should be to improve those 
already selected and placed as supervisors. Selection of certain active super- 
visors for upgrading and of others for demotion should not be the function 
of training. Yet this is frequently the result where tests are employed. 

The list below summarizes other major objections! to written tests: 

1. Paper-and-pencil tests are subject to all the traditional objections regarding validity 
and reliability of any informal test. Even the best tests largely measure knowledge 


and cannot accurately determine how effectively that knowledge will be used. 


They frequently measure supervisors’ innate ability and fail to evaluate the amount 
of new learning. 


No satisfactory standardized test of supervisory ability exists, although several 

have been attempted. How difficult, therefore, for an individual training depart- 

ment to develop an informal test that will really appraise supervisory ability! 

4. Tests sometimes serve to block or inhibit free expression. Those who have done 
badly on a few tests may thereafter withdraw from the discussions. 


5. Tests shake the confidence of some whose marks are low and send them back to the 
job fearful and uncertain. 


Persons who fail or receive low marks often project any resentments they may 


feel over their own failures upon the training department, question its authority, 
judgment and value. 


B. Testimonials as Evidence of Successful Training 


The use of testimonials attempts to record the attitudes of the learners 
toward their training. It assumes that the trainees are able and willing to 
report-honestly and voluntarily on the value of instruction, and that a favor- 
able attitude evidences both acquisition of new knowledge and the will to 
apply it. 

In the early days of foremanship training, testimonial letters from gradu- 
ates were very popular. Anxiety to receive such testimonials, however, leads 
many training directors to adopt whatever lukewarm program or ineffectual 
method will result in such commendation. Oftentimes, testimonials are written 
by those who have no realization of the objective sought. Moreover, sharp 





1 There is no objection to the use of tests as learning devices or as stimulation for discussion as in the 
true-false questions which accompany the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation case studies. 
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methods can always elicit letters of praise regardless of the quality of the 
training. 

The writer recently had occasion to send half a dozen teachers out to 
instruct supervisors in sub-installations of a governmental agency. At the 
completion of training, numerous complimentary letters were received by 
headquarters. One instructor, who was no better than the rest, received 
especially laudatory letters from almost every station he visited. Questioned 
upon his return, he could give no reason for the unusual letters of commen- 
dation. However, he did say, naively, that he had always arranged to take 
the training officer out to dinner and upon leaving had presented him with a 
quart of whiskey. Magazines and advertisers have so overdone “big name” 
testimonial letters in recent years that they have little effectiveness and less 
reliability. 

Today government training agencies are circulating mimeographed repro- 
ductions of fulsome testimonials they have received from plants where their 
training programs have been conducted. In many cases these letters are writ- 
ten by authorities so far removed from the practice of the skills taught that 
they are in no position to testify upon improvement shown. Moreover, in the 
absence of control groups, the bald assumption is made that any apparent 
improvement in operation must be due to the training. At a recent conference 
an army officer said that one type of government-sponsored instruction had 
saved his installation several million dollars. When he was asked how he 
knew the amount of the saving and how it could be credited to the training 
alone, it became evident that he was crediting to training all the economies 
that his installation had effected in operation, including many that might have 
been inevitable even without formal training. 


NEW METHODS OF EVALUATION 


In addition to the customary and highly questionable methods of évalua- 
tion already discussed, there are other techniques, less generally applied but on 
the whole more reliable. Industries that are concerned with the development 
and maintenance of stable training departments as a part of their postwar 


planning are turning to these newer and more scientific means of measure- 
ment. 


A. Rating the Conference Leader’s Performance 


Rating the conference leader's performance assumes that a well-arranged 
learning situation should result in good learning—a reasonable assumption, 
since teaching is usually defined as setting the situation for effective learning. 
The laws of learning, the methods of conference leadership, and the uses of 
teaching aids are reasonably well established now, so any learning situation 


which adheres to standard training practice should result in satisfactory 
learning. 


An experienced golf “pro,” observing a player’s grip, stance, back and 
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down swing, impact, and follow-through, can fairly well predict the result of 
a player’s shot. So, too, a capable training director can observe and measure 
the far more complicated details that go to make up a teaching performance 
and judge with fair accuracy what the results from that teaching will be. 
In short, evaluating teaching is one way of evaluating the training results. 
If the teaching meets accepted standards, it can reasonable be expected that 
standard improvements in operation will follow. 


Few scales, check lists, or standards, however, exist for determining how 
closely the performance of any conference leader adheres to recommended 
practice. The check list presented below has been prepared to meet this need. 
A few adaptations will make the scale appropriate for almost any supervisor 
training program. This is true whether the conference leader is a full-time 


training department instructor, a production foreman, or a staff expert vol- 
untarily lending his services. 


Cueck List ror EVALUATING CONFERENCE LEADER’S PERFORMANCE 


Directions for Use by Personnel Director or Training Supervisor: It is not 
necessary to check every item. Some may not apply, or there may not be sufficient 
evidence obtained in a single classroom or conference visit for rating each item on the 
scale below. Put a circle around the number on the scale at the right which best 
describes your opinion of the leader’s performance. Five ratings, from one through 
five, are possible. The numerical ratings are described as follows: 
5—Excellent (equal to or better than the best teaching performance you have ever 
seen in this training department). 

4—Good (better than average, better than most performances in this program). 

3—Average (acceptable, not unusual; equal to the usual performance of instructors 
in this program). 

2—Poor (needs improvement; not so successful as you have observed in the majority 
of cases here). 


1—Inferior (needs immediate attention; program would be harmed by continued per- 
formance like this). 


EVALUATION OF CONFERENCE MATERIAL 


1. Had the leader prepared his conference outline in advance? 
Did the leader adhere closely enough to the main points of 
the outline? ee | 4 

2. Were the basic principles or techniques built up and enforced 
with a wealth of interesting illustrations, stories, cases, 
explanations, drawn where possible from the conference 
members ? 7 zt 3 #4 

3. Did the leader isolate the basic facts or principles and see 
that the group understood them? Were the main points 
emphasized, not lost in minor detail? 

4. Did he make efforts to get the group to agree upon the 
soundness of the ideas presented in the conference? Did 
they accept the teaching? hak) - Bodo 

5. Were actual problems elicited from the group? Did the 
leader endeavor to apply his principles to actual cases pre- 
sented in the conference? Pigs Fingers 

6. Was there a quick grasp of the ideas offered by the group 
and advantageous adaptation of them in reinforcing the 
material presented by the leader and by other conference 
members ? ® 2 Zundes 

7. Did the instructor treat the teaching material with respect, 
have confidence in what he was teaching? Did he evidence 
belief in what he taught? a a ae oe 


. 
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8. Was there evidence of the leader’s recent reading, research 


or observation in preparation for the conference? Ss &¢ ee 
9. Was there proper allotment of time so that points of major 
importance were treated adequately? } 2-349 


EVALUATION OF PARTICIPATION 


1. Were the instructor’s questions important, specific, sequen- 
tial and thought-provoking? t 2 3 #4 5 
Did he attempt to draw, and succeed in drawing, ideas from 
the conference or did he “tell” too freely? 2 3 4-6 
. Did he effectively direct questions back to the group for 
settlement or discussion? ‘zt. > 
Did the leader unnecessarily dominate discussion? Was 
participation well distributed? Did the leader try to draw 
out those who were not participating? Did he prevent 
monopoly of the discussion by a few persons? Y Bs wes 


- w N 


EVALUATION OF LEADERSHIP 


—y 
7 


Did the leader periodically crystallize and summarize the 
thinking of the group? 
Did the leader keep the group from straying off the topic? 
Did he tactfully improve or adapt irrelevant contributions 
or superficial thinking? 1 
If any difficult pean Al arose, did the leader handle it to 
the satisfaction of the group? 1 
Was the conference room in order; charts neatly posted; 
boards clean; place cards ready; ventilation, lighting 
attended to? 
Did the leader show that he knew the value of visual aids, 
and did he use the board and charts to best advantage? 
Did the conference begin and end on time? 
Did the leader have the confidence of the group; did they 
seem to like and respect him? Was he one of them? 
Was the leader enthusiastic, original, humorous, or otherwise. 
able to stimulate interest? 1 
10. Did the leader give evidences of understanding the laws of 
learning and of following accepted principles of teaching? 1 
11. Did the leader maintain control of the group, eliminate side 
conversation, allow only one speaker at a time? 1 
12. Did the conference leader show, in this conference, evi- 
dences of having improved weaknesses previously pointed 
out in his performance? . 2: Fo 23 
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. What was commendable, outstanding, or unusually effective in 
the work of the leader observed? 


ey 
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It is shortsighted to expect results and to attempt to evaluate results 
from any performance which itself is not directly evaluated. The preceding 
scale offers a means of evaluating a teaching performance from which results 
are expected. Good results can scarcely be expected from poor teaching. 

Thousands of supervisor training programs are today spending stock- 
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holders’ or taxpayers’ money without direct evaluations of the programs or 
their results. The writer recently asked a personnel director how he evaluated 
his conference leaders. “Oh,” he replied, “we select them very carefully and 
then put them on their own.” This practice seems to assume that selection 
is perfect, that carefully selected teachers are unimprovable, and that those 
who are very good at the outset remain so without checkup. In another case 
a training director, who was not checking on his conference leaders, said 
that it would be ungrateful of him to solicit (“beg,” he must have meant) 
foremen and supervisors to lead his conferences and then to criticize them 
for their contribution! :(Such tender mercies may return to plague the in- 
ventor when the end of the war frees management to scrutinize some of the 
gadgets and services it has purchased during wartime.) 


B. Scientific Measurement 


In some cases a statistical comparison of conditions “before” and “after” 
or “with” and “without” training is possible. 

The increase in suggestions for improved methods, in participation in 
company health and recreational activities, and in measured production, or the 
decrease in labor turnover, in absenteeism, in grievances, in waste, spoilage, 
learning time, etc., provides fairly objective data for evaluation. 

Where such attempts at measurement are undertaken, every effort should 
be made to guarantee that conditions are similar in the experimental and the 
control groups. Conditions must be similar both at the outset and during 
the experiment. To the writer’s knowledge, no carefully controlled study of 
this nature has been conducted in industrial supervisor training. 


C. Observation of Actual Supervision Considered Best Evaluation 


A few training directors have developed a practical approach to the 
evaluation of supervisor training. They schedule instructors to visit super- 
visors while the latter are engaged in their daily functions. These visits begin 
when the training is about half completed and continue in decreasing fre- 
quency for six months thereafter. | Instructors make appointments, spend 
from thirty minutes to two hours with each supervisor, and observe and 
discuss the application the supervisor has made of his instruction. 

In most cases, supervisors present concrete evidence of changes in their 
methods of management as a result of training. The first time the writer 
attempted this kind of evaluation, a woman trainer visited ten supervisors who 
were currently attending her classes* She found many evidences of the appli- 
cation of training and returned with two efficiency rating scales developed 
and put into use by class members, a booklet of job breakdowns for instruc- 
tional purposes, a case study showing how a supervisor had traced a wage 
complaint to envy of another worker’s clothes, and a set of departmental 
organization charts drawn up where none had existed before. Samples of 
several hundred similar supervisory tools and an equal number of case studies 
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exemplifying the handling of personal problems have been collected through 
this sort of evaluation. 

These visits help to identify foremen who have not applied their training. 
Once found, these men can be given encouragement and assistance and, in 
some cases, individual guidance from the training department staff. Thus 
the visits serve to evaluate, helping the instructor locate persons who have 
either not learned or not been motivated to apply their learning. 

Operating contacts serve also to keep the teaching practical and up-to- 
date. Instructors observe at first hand the difficulties encountered in putting 
their theories into practice. They bring-back to subsequent classes a wealth 
of illustrations of how training has beerr used. These examples are then used 
to show others what may be done, to arouse interest and sometimes competi- 
tion, and to refute the claims of those who say, “It’s a good theory, but we 
couldn’t use it here.” Examples thus collected include a wide variety of 
charts and graphs, flow process charts for operations and forms, written poli- 
cies, job standards, housekeeping and inspection check lists, mock ups, ex- 
hibits, lists of employee duties, responsibilities and degrees of authority, 


pictures of “before” and “after,” methods improvements, and time schedules 
for operator training. 


CONCLUSION 


A careful examination of the problem of evaluation leads to two basic 
conclusions: (1) Some system of evaluation must be instituted if supervisor 
training is to justify its existence in the years to come, and (2) that system 
of evaluation must be more scientific, more reliable, and infinitely more prac- 
tical than the academic paper-and-pencil test approach or the brazen soliciting 
and publishing of testimonials. 

No organization that hopes to maintain its status in an era of progress 
and vigorous competition can afford to burden itself with dead weight. Every 
individual and every department must make a vital contribution to the welfare 
and prosperity of the whole or must be sacrificed in the interest of efficient 
operation. Only as training makes a thorough, conscientious effort to mea- 
sure present accomplishments can it promise a useful postwar future. 


Labor Union Builds Mill Village 


LOCAL of the Textile Workers’ Union of America has exercised an option 

on a 57-acre dairy farm where it intends to build a village of permanent, 
modern workers’ homes. Members, who are employees of the American Viscose 
Corporation, located in Front Royal, Va., will live in the houses, to be built under 
contract with union labor. 

As soon as a survey of lots and streets has been made, construction of 50 
houses to sell at about $4,000 each will begin. The houses will be of masonry, 
with six rooms, bath and cellar. The streets will have concrete sidewalks and 
curbs, and residents will have city water. Sewerage and electric current will be 
charged against the sale price of the house itself. 

—Textile World 10/44 








MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS RECOGNIZED BY THE 
WAR LABOR BOARD* 


Not infrequently in War Labor Board cases management bargains away its 
right to determine a course of action. In many instances the rights it relin- 
quishes have been recognized by the Board in previous decisions. Lee 
Henson, secretary to the industry members of the Michigan WLB, has pains-° 
takingly collected available evidence of WLB support for management pre- 
rogatives. Mr. Henson’s summary of Board decisions ‘is reproduced here 
through the courtesy of the Automotive & Aviation Parts Manufacturers, Inc., 
in whose bulletin it appeared. 


T IS apparent that both in negotiating union contracts and in pleading cases 

before the War Labor Board, management does not protect (or perhaps 
recognize) certain functions which it should retain in its relation with the 
union and the employees. The War Labor Board itself has on occasion 
amended agreements to return to management, functions it has bargained 
away. 

The following summary of WLB decisions represents an effort to call 
attention to the management functions that the Board recognizes. These 
decisions may be put to good use as new cases arise, though they must of 
course be viewed in the light of the circumstances obtaining in the cases in 
which they were rendered. It will be noted that in some instances exercise 
of a particular right is subject to review under the grievance procedure. 


1. Assignment of Employees 


Company requested that the discharge of plant protection employees 
should not be subject to grievance procedure. War Labor Board 
denied the request but declared that in view of the character of such 
employees’ duties the contract should provide that company may dis- 
charge employees for proper cause including violation of working 
rules and “becoming subject to reasonable suspicion of disloyalty to 
company and national interest.” The contract should provide that 
company has right to assign employees to shifts, beats, patrols and 
stations in accordance with requirement of providing continuous and 
efficient protection of the plant. Westinghouse Airbrake Company, 
Region III (October 8, 1943), 11 WLR 636. 


Union’s request that electrical work on construction projects be per- 
formed only by its members was denied. Company should have the 
privilege of selecting anyone in plant for construction work provided 
it does not discriminate against union members. Atlas Powder Co. 
(October 19, 1943), 11 WLR 608. 


Right of management to hire, discharge for just cause, and assign 
non-militarized plant protection employees is recognized. Except for 
right to hire new employees, however, union should be permitted to 
submit any dispute over such matters to grievance procedure. The 


* In cases reported in War Labor Reports (Vols. 1 through 18, Book 2). 
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company is entitled to a contract clause requiring plant protection 
employees to perform their duties without regard to any union or 
non-union or other affiliation of any employee of company, failure to 
do so to constitute just cause for discharge. General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Region XI, 11 WLR 500. 


2. Attire for Uniformed Employees 


The bartenders working for San Francisco Hotels are not entitled to 
wear union buttons on their uniform if the management objects. Man- 
agement should have prerogative to prescribe attire for its uniformed 
employees who come in contact with the public. San Francisce Hotel 
Employers Association (November 25, 1942), 5 WLR 141. 


3. Demotions 


The union is entitled to inclusion in a contract defining company’s 
managerial rights of a provision that the union may question propriety 
of demotions as well as discharges throughout the grievance procedure. 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc. (May 6, 1943), 8 WLR 274. 


4. Discharges 
a. Probationary Employees 


Contract between union and company should include provisfon that 
company may, within 30 days of hiring, discharge, without question by 
union, new employees for any reason. Bethlehem Steel Co. (February 
10, 1943) 6 WLR 513. 


b. Plant Protection Men 


The Board ordered in a case involving plant protection employees that 
the company’s request that discharges should not be submitted to the 
grievance procedure is denied, but in view of the character of such 
employees’ duties the contract should provide “the company may hire, 
proniote, transfer, drop for lack of work, suspend, or discharge em- 
ployees for proper cause, including violation of work rules and be- 
coming subject to reasonable suspicion of disloyalty to the company 
or to the national interest. Action taken under this section will, if 
complained of by the union, constitute a grievance subject to the griev- 
ance procedure provided in this contract.” 


c. Other Employees 


It is management’s function to discharge, but it is subject to the 
grievance procedure. Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc. (May 
6, 1943), 8 WLR 274. General Motors Corporation, Region XI, 
WLR 500 (October 2, 1943). Atlantic and Gulf Coast Agents (May 
6, 1944) 16 WLR 23. MacLaren Sportswear and Standard Trousers 
Co. (July 11, 1944) 18 WLR 157. 
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5. Hiring 


It is the right of management to hire. General Motors Corp. (October 
2, 1943) 11 WLR 500. 


6. Establishing Hours of Work 


National Board unanimously held that it was the right of management 
to schedule hours of work where the contract terms do not limit em- 
ployers’ right to change hours of work. Screw Machine Products Co. 
‘(August 4, 1942) 3 WLR 553. 


The Non-Ferrous Metals Commission held that the company should 
negotiate future changes in working hours with the union despite com- 
pany’s contention that such is an operating problem on which negotia- 
tion with the union is unnecessary, stating that the company is 
obligated under the National Labor Relations Act to bargain regarding 
working schedules and the demands of war impose on employers and 
employees obligations to utilize every available means for peaceful set- 


tlement of disputes. U. S. Smelting, Refining and Mining Co. (Feb- 
ruary 6, 1943) 7 WLR 599. 


The Board held that the union is not entitled to provision in contract 
requiring that changes in hours of work be made only by agreement 
between the company and the union but is entitled to a provision that 
the company will post notices of any changes in hours of work before 
changes become effective and that changes will not be made unless 
essential to efficient operation of the plant. Disputes over essentiality 
must be submitted to grievance procedure since setting and changing 
of work schedules are management function, but union should be en- 
titled to question an arbitrary change through the grievance procedure. 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills Inc. (May 6, 1943) 8 WLR 274. 


Company is entitled to make necessary changes in the work week and 
in starting time despite union’s claim that unilateral determination will 
disrupt morale and deprive union of right under National Labor 
Relations Act to bargain concerning working hours. Company should, 
however, confer with union before changing work week in an effort 
to determine mutually satisfactory modifications and should notify 
union of changes in starting times at least two days in advance of 
change if possible. A contract provision giving company “exclusive 
direction, supervision, and control over operations” gives company 


right to schedule hours of work. Solvay Process Co., Region XI (June 
5, 1944) 16 WLR 258. 


7. Job Classifications 


The union’s request for joint negotiations of job classification is denied 
where the company claims that to grant the union equal choice on new 
classifications would be to surrender one of essential functions of man- 
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agement. Any dispute arising as to job classification should be sub- 


mitted to the grievance procedure. Gray Manufacturing Co. (April 
5, 1943) 7 WLR 401. 


National Board affirmed Region XI decision giving company sole 
control over determination, operation and administration of job evalua- 
tion and rate plan presently in effect with proviso that no basic changes 
in the plan shall be made except by the agreement of company and 
union. United Aircraft Corp. (August 1, 1944), 18 WLR 9. 


8. Job Rates 


l Rates for new jobs or jobs in which method or process is changed 
, should be determined initially by company with provision for joint 
. review by company and union through the grievance procedure. Cel- 
S anese Corp. of America, 7 WLR 290. 

: (See 21. Wages. a. Establishing Piece Rates and Prices.) 


9. Operating Methods 


The union’s request that a contract provision requiring company to 
negotiate with union concerning problems of “redundancy of force 
resulting from major changes in operating methods” be extended to 
require negotiations with union concerning such problems arising from 
all changes in operating is denied. Western Union Telegraph Co. 
e (January 13, 1943), 6 WLR 133. 


A very interesting example of the development of the Board’s thinking 
is found in the case of Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc. The 
War Labor Board, in its decision on May 6, 1943, 8 WLR 274, held 
that management should have the sole right to initiate technological 
changes and changes in production methods with the provision, how- 
‘ ever, that changes affecting working conditions, wages, or security of 
employees shall be subject to mutual agreement between the company 
Hl and the union. Approximately a year later on June 29, 1944, 16 WLR 
or 663, the Board held that management has the right to institute techno- 
logical and other long-range changes affecting production methods and - 








rt job assignments subject to prior notification and discussion with union. 
fy | If parties disagree, proposed changes may be put into effect for trial 
of f period of from four to six weeks at the discretion of the company and 
ve f§ differences still existing after trial may then be submitted to a tech- 
ny nician of the U. S. Conciliation Service and finally to arbitration. Com- 
ne pany may determine day-to-day changes at its discretion subject to 
later adjustment throughout the grievance procedure and arbitration. 
It is interesting to note this was an unanimous decision of the National 
Board. 
ed 


The Regional Board II directed the parties to include in their agree- 
ment the following clause: “3—The right of the Publisher at any time 
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to lay off men for economic or business reasons is hereby recognized. 
The Publisher shall have the right from time to time to increase or re- 
duce the number of routes, carriers, or deliveries ; and to combine, amal- 
gamate, condense, alter, discontinue, or otherwise rearrange routes or 
deliveries as the Publisher may find necessary or desirable,—.” This 
right is subject to review by an Adjustment Board to ascertain whether 
any layoff resulting from exercise of the Publisher’s right was for eco- 
nomic or business reasons as contrasted with discriminatory discharge. 
Company operating under army contract should, together with army, 
determine rules related to production standards, methods, processes, 
practices and procedure despite contention of the union that it should 
have the voice in such determination. Fairchild Press, Inc. (August 
20, 1943) 1 WLR 296. 


The first contract between the company and union should contain an 
“efficiency” clause providing that management, after consultation with 
union, has right to make changes in production methods and to trans- 
fer employees to promote efficiency, but limiting employer’s right to 
make only such transfers as will result in no losses in pay since em- 
ployer’s record indicates that union needs protection of such provision. 
Maclaren Sportswear & Standard Trouser Co. 18 WLR 157. 


Overtime Work 


Union’s request for a contract provision requiring company to dis- 
tribute overtime work equally among its employees is denied since 
decision as to who is qualified to perform specific overtime work should 


rest with management. Bethlehem Steel Corp. (September 9, 1943), 
11 WLR 190. 


Official’s Salary 


A Panel of Region XI refused even to hear testimony on the union’s 
request that salaries of company officials be limited to $1,000 per 
month. The Chairman of the Board in his opinion stated that the 
“position taken by the Panel was clearly correct.” Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Region XI (February 17, 1944), 14 WLR 296. 


Physical Examinations 


Company is entitled to continue practice of giving physical examina- 
tions to applicants for work despite union’s contention that physical 
examinations may be used discriminatorily; however, parties are 
directed to negotiate plan which will remove possibility of discrimina- 
tion in company’s use of medical examinations. Non-Ferrous Metals 


Cases (August 11, 1944), 18 WLR 215. 


Promotions 


Contract between union and company should provide that in filling 
vacancies and making promotions, seniority shall prevail only where 
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qualifications are equal, since promotion is basically function of man- 


agement. Dallas and Golden Belt Mfg. Cos. (September 8, 1942), 
3 WLR 142. 


Union is not entitled to elimination from contract with oil company 
of clause providing that company may promote or transfer to different 
classifications employees with special or unusual ability without regard 
to seniority, although panel found merit in union’s contention that 
clause could be instrument of abuse in hands of unscrupulous foremen. 
Texas Co. (April 3, 1943), 7 WLR 411. 


Contract covering a small subdivision of an Aircraft company should 
provide for joint union-management review and adjustment of indi- 
vidual employee’s wage rate and classification despite company’s claim 
that provision deprives it of legitimate management prerogatives. In 
this case the company had entered into such an agreement with some 
40,000 employees in the larger unit of the company. The majority 
reached its conclusion, with Industry Members dissenting, largely on 
the basis that they did not care to disturb the relations between the 
parties as to the larger unit. Consolidated Aircraft Corp. (September 
22, 1943), 11 WLR 641, Decision of Regional Board X (San Fran- 
cisco). See Consolidated Aircraft, 16 WLR 159, following (page 15). 


Contract provision requiring promotions on basis of seniority is inter- 
preted as not including promotions to supervisory positions where 
contract by its terms applies only to employees in bargaining unit and 
supervisory employees are expressly excluded from unit. Fact that, 
in past, company has undertaken to follow contract procedures in 
promotions to supervisory positions does not impair company’s free- 
dom to choose individual to fill supervisory job, regardless of seniority. 


Aluminum Co. of America, Regional Board II (Feb. 18, 1944), 14 
WLR 276. 


The Directive Order of the Board provided: 


“The company shall have the responsibility and the right to make any 
transfer or promotion, but, in making any transfer or promotion, the 
company shall give due regard to seniority where ability is equal. In 
making a transfer or promotion, the company shall not discriminate 
against any employee because of his membership in the union. 

“The promotion of salesmen to supervisory positions need not be based 
on seniority preference. 

“Any claim that the company in making a transfer or promotion has 
discriminated against union members or that the seniority of an 


- employee has been disregarded where ability is equal or any allegation 


that the transfer or promotion is contrary to this agreement or without 
just cause shall be subject to the grievance and arbitration procedure.” 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. (April 26, 1944), 15 WLR 551. 


Board denies union’s request that company should be ordered to reduce 
employee’s wage rate to conform to standard rate of pay for his classi- 
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fication, despite union’s contention that employee’s wage was raised 
by individual bargaining in violation of contract, where company con- 
tends that employee was merely promoted to classification already 
existing in other department. Company was acting within its mana- 
gerial prerogatives in selecting employee for promotion. Lincoln Mills 


of Alabama, Regional Board IV (Atlanta) (April 5, 1944), 15 WLR 
495. 


The Board in a hotly contested case denied the union’s request for 
joint participation in determination of merit increases and promotion. 
The majority found that the contention that such joint determination 
was required by NLRA is without merit. It is interesting to note 
that the company involved in this dispute had, under its prior manage- 
ment, agreed to such joint wage review at its San Diego plant. The 
record of this case shows that the result was to consume in one year 


81,320 man-hours. Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. (June 8, 
1944), 16 WLR 159. 


Regional Board’s order directing parties to incorporate as part of 
management clause provision that company shall discuss with union 
“permanent proposed promotions at least three days before making 
such promotions” is set aside. Manning, Maxwell & Moore Co., Inc. 
(September 4, 1944), 18 WLR 188. 


14. Shift Schedules 


In the early days of the Board a Directive was issued providing that 
in spite of the company’s contention that the establishment of shift 
schedules is a normal prerogative of management, if the company “any 
time proposes any changes in the existing number of shifts, the length 
of any shift, or the starting and ending day and time of any shift in 
any of the company’s yards, the representatives of the company and 
the union shall jointly give the proposal adequate consideration and 
discussion, The need of the Nation will be the determining factor in 
the discussion and in the agreement reached, and the union and the 
company pledge themselves to an expeditious consideration of the 
issues involved in each proposed change in the existing shifts. As 
provided above, the decision will not be made effective unless the 
proper authorization is secured from the War Production Board and 
either the U. S. Navy or the U. S. Maritime Commission, Should the 
company and the union be unable to reaeh an agreement upon such 
proposed change within any reasonable length of time, either party 
may refer the question to the War Production Board and either to the 
U. S. Navy or the U. S. Maritime Commission or to all three bodies 
jointly. The decision of the War Production Board and either the 
U. S. Navy or the U. S, Maritime Commission, or, all three jointly, 
as the case may be, will be final and binding.” Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Shipbuilding Div. (September 1, 1942), 3 WLR 17. 
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The Board determined shift schedules in this case but in the opinion 
stated: “The Board order with respect to shifts, howéver, requires a 
more extended comment. The determination of shift arrangements 
is a question which would be considgred by the Board only under 
unusual circumstances. Shift arrangements are preeminently a matter 
for decision by local management, or, if made the subject of collective 
bargaining, for agreement between those representatives of manage- 
ment and labor who are intimately acquainted with the operational 
problems and requirements of the plant as well as with the circum- 
stances and desires of the employees. It should, therefore, be clearly 
understood that, in specifying a change from a system of rotating 
shifts to a system of steady shifts at this company, the Board is not 
setting a precedent or laying down any general rule. Our decision 
and our willingness to enter an order on the question at all are based 
on the peculiar facts of this case.” (Italic added.) Towne Robinson 
Nut Co. (August 4, 1942), 3 WLR 42. 


Union’s request that paperboard company reestablish six-day week in 
lieu of present five-day week for regular shift by eliminating swing 
shift which now works on sixth day and transferring swing shift 
employees to expanding departments is denied since issue involves 
technical administrative problems and such changes in system of opera- 
tions should be left to management’s decision. Mead Corp. (May 20, 
1943), 8 WLR 471. 


The Regional Board III ordered the following provision in a con- 
tract: “(h) The union recognizes the right of the management to assign 
watchmen and patrolmen to shifts, beats, patrols, and stations in 
accordance with the company’s requirements of continuous and effi- 
cient property and personnel protection.” Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., Regional Board III (Philadelphia) (October 8, 1943), 11 WLR 
636. 


15. Shop Rules 
a. To Establish 


Company operating under Army contract should, together with Army, 
determine rules relating to production standards, methods, processes, 
practices, and procedures, despite contention of union that it should 
have voice in such determination. Employees should, however, have 
right to arbitration of question whether or not rules have been broken. 
United States Cartridge Co. (November 30, 1943), 12 WLR 616. 


Board in a recent Directive Order required the following provision in 
the contract: 

“The company shall have the right to formulate such rules as may be 
necessary for the proper conduct of its business, provided such rules 
shall not abridge any rights of the employees as guaranteed by the 
terms of the collective bargaining agreement. 
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“The company shall have the right to discipline any employee for any 
violation of disciplinary shop rules. 

“Any complaint that an employee has been unfairly treated or that he 
has been improperly disciplined or any allegation that the rules formu- 
lated by the company for the conduct of its business have not been 
fairly applied may be taken up as a grievance in accordance with the 
grievance and arbitration procedure.” Reuben H. Donnelly Corp. 
(April 26, 1944), 15 WLR 553. 


b. To Change 


The National Board established the following procedure for amend- 


ment of shop rules and regulations and directed the following clause 
to be included in a new contract: 


“No changes in the posted policies, rules and regulations of the com- 
pany shall be put into effect by the company without the company’s 
first consulting the union’s representatives. If the company and the 
union cannot agree on the proposed changes, the company shall have 
the right to institute the desired changes and the union shall have the 
right to make them the subject of grievance, as provided elsewhere in 
this contract. Under this procedure a reasonable time should be 
allowed the union representative to consult with the union membership 


regarding the proposed changes.” Mead Corp. (May 20, 1943), 8 
WLR 473. 


Company changed its rules to require employees on piece work opera- 
tions to punch time clocks at the beginning and end of each operation. 
The War Labor Board denied the company this right where such 
rule will cause unnecessary delays in procuction, The Industry Mem- 
bers dissented, saying that it was a prerogative of management to 
change such rules and to require the punching of the clock as directed 
by the company and that the rights of the employees were protected 
by the grievance procedure. Young Radiator Co., Regional Board VI 
(October 26, 1943), 12 WLR 291. 


. Discipline for Violation 


Union’s request that employee subjected by company to disciplinary 
layoff for alleged violation of work rule should be reimbursed for 
period of layoff on ground that company’s action constituted discrimi- 
nation for union membership is denied. While penalty imposed by 
company may have been too severe, company was within rights in 
imposing penalty since evidence shows employee did violate one of 
company’s work rules and there is no basis for allegation that penalty 
was prompted by employee’s union activities. Cincinnati Bickford 


Tool Company, Regional Board V (Cleveland) (January 28, 1944), 
14 WLR 219. 
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d. To Make Safety Rules and Regulations 


In interest of safety of employees, ammunition company should have 
right to determine safety rules and regulations. United States Cart- 
ridge Co. (Nov. 30, 1943), 12 WLR 616. 


e. Posting 


The Board ordered that the parties include the following clause in 
their contract: “All plant rules affecting wages, hours, and/or condi- 
tions of employment, which are mutually agreed upon, shall be con- 
spicuously posted. The company may post such other rules as it 
deems necessary in performing its managerial functions.” Tabardrey 
Mfg. Co. (May 5, 1943), 8 WLR 349. 


16. Spoilage Control 


The National Board issued a directive which provided the following: 
“The parties shall incorporate in their contract a provision that the 
company shall notify@the employee and the union of any claim that 
spoilage was due to the carelessness of an employee. The provision 
shall provide for conferences between the parties in an effort to reduce 
the amount of spoilage. The company shall have the right to discipline 
and to impose penalties other than fines or deductions of labor costs 
where spoilage is caused by employee carelessness or negligence. In 
the event that the union is unwilling to accept the company’s dispo- 
sition of the alleged act of spoilage, the matter shall be treated as a 
grievance and settled in accordance with the grievance procedure. The 
details of this provision shall be negotiated directly between the parties 
but shall be in accordance with the principles herein set forth.” Mack 
Mfg. Corp. (Sept. 4, 1942), 3 WLR 89. 


17. Subcontracting Work 


Union’s request that contract with shipbuilding company include 
clause barring company from subcontracting work unless (1) work 
would otherwise be delayed or impossible to perform and (2) sub- 
contractor will maintain conditions of union agreement with company 
and give preference to union members, is denied since such provisions 
would be in conflict with War Production Board’s subcontracting pro- 
gram. Bethlehem Steel Co. (Feb. 10, 1943), 6 WLR 514. 
Maintenance employees’ union is not entitled to contract provision 
restricting university’s right to contract out work since employer should 
continue to have rights to contract out work in his discretion so long as 
right is not exercised to effect discrimination against employees. 
Columbia University (July 17,1943), 9 WLR 687. 


Union’s request for contract clause prohibiting management from con- 
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tracting out any work unless all employees are workirig full week of 
at least 40 hours is denied, despite union’s claim that in past companies 
doing similar work in area have evaded provisions and wage rate 
scales of union contracts by subcontracting part of the work, where 
company contends question of subcontracting is matter for sole discre- 
tion of management and that it has subcontracted only that portion 
of work which could be produced faster and more efficiently elsewhere. 
Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co., Regional Board III (Philedelphia) 
(Sept. 1, 1943), 11 WLR 301. 


18. Direction and Control of Supervisory Personnel 


The union’s request for discharge or removal of the Works Manager 
is denied. It is interesting to note that the Panel said this “is a subject 
outside their jurisdiction and inappropriate for recommendation.” 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. (Feb. 5, 1943), 6 WLR 359. 


Representatives of manufacturer of farm machinery and armaments 
should not be subject to discipline by impartial referee for violation of 
terms of contract with union, as requestg by union, since both parties 
are already protected with respect to contract violations through griev- 
ance procedure and granting of union’s request would amount to 
“placing of management personnel in hands of impartial referee.” 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. (March 30, 1943), 7 WLR 297. 


Union’s request for discharge of plant superintendent for anti-union 
activities is denied since (1) responsibility for present friction rests 
with management rather than superintendent as individual and (2) 
Commission will not require any company to give union voice in 
management. Long Lake Lumber Co. Decision of West Coast Lum- 
ber Commission (Aug. 13, 1943), 12 WLR 352. 


19. Transfer of Employee 


In a unanimous decision of the Board adopting an arbitrator’s award 
the Board directed that the contract between union and textile com- 
pany should include clause recognizing right of company to transfer 
employees unable to continue work on usual jobs because of permanent 
physical disability, such employees to retain full seniority rights. 
Union shall have right to investigate transfers and seek redress under 
grievance procedure if it considers employees wrongfully treated. 


Windsor Mfg. Co. (October 29, 1942), 5 WLR 388, 
Region XI ordered the following: 


“2. The panel’s recommendation on transfer to productive jobs is 
hereby approved and it is directed that the following clause be in- 
cluded in the contract: 

“ “Employees working in non-productive departments may apply to the 
employment office for transfer to productive jobs. The company will 
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maintain a file of such applicants and as productive jobs are open will 
give preference to such applicants over untrained strangers of no 
greater or superior qualifications.’ 

“3. The panel recommendation for a clause on transfers to allow 
openings for female employees is approved and directed to be included 
in the contract as follows: 

“*No employee shall be permanently transferred without his consent, 
provided, however, the companies and the union will segregate the 
classifications and jobs available to men or women or both respec- 
tively, and in cases where jobs of classifications are classed as available 
to women, men may be transferred from such jobs to other work with 
at least equal pay when such transfer is necessary in the placing of 
female employees. Such listing of jobs and classifications shall be 
revised from time to time as efficient operation may require.’”” Edward 


G. Budd Mfg. Co., Regional Board XI (Detroit) (September 25, 
1943), 11 WLR 466. 


Contract should be amended (1) to eliminate requirement that intra- 
plant transfers may be made only with employee’s consent, (2) to give 
company unrestricted right to make intra-departmental transfers of 
temporary or non-promotional nature, (3) to provide for inter- 
departmental transfers on basis of seniority and (4) to provide that 
inter-plant transfers will be made only with employee’s consent. 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. (Oct. 29, 1943), 12 WLR 40. 


Company has right to make decisions regarding transfer of employees 
from one territory to another, subject to consultation with employee 
involved and right of employee to submit issue to grievance procedure. 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. (Apr. 26, 1944), 15 WLR 551. 


First contract should contain “efficiency” clause providing that manage- 
ment, after consultation with union, has right to make changes in pro- 
duction methods and to transfer employees to promote efficiency, but 
limiting employer’s right to make only such transfers as will result in 
no losses in pay since employer’s record indicates that union needs 
protection of such provision, Maclaren Sportswear & Standard Trouser 
Co. (Sept. 4, 1944), 18 WLR 157. 


20. Transfer of Work 


Union’s request for contract provision that steel products company 
transfer work to present plants from new plants when 25 or more 
employees are laid off from present plants for more than two weeks 
is denied where provision agreed upon provides for preferential 
seniority for present workers in employment at new plants and for 
negotiation when transfer of major operations between plants results 
in permanent release of senior employees, since provision requiring 
transfer of work between plants would interfere with managerial func- 
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tions and might result in inefficient operations. Detroit Steel Products 
Co. (Feb. 1, 1943), 6 WLR 496. 


21. Wages 


a. Establishing Piece Rates and Prices 


Although union is not entitled to be party to setting of piece rates of 
company, any new piece rate or modification of present rate which, 
after two weeks’ trial, is not satisfactory to employees involved may 
be taken up as grievance under grievance procedure, facts and record 
of time studies involved to be made available to parties from second 
step on. McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. (July 3, 1943), 9 WLR 539. 


Union’s request that provision be made for joint determination by 
union and company of new piece rates is denied, since fixing of piece 
rates is normal prerogative of management. Union has failed to show 
sufficient cause why conventional procedure should not be followed, and 
employees are protected through right to present allegedly improper 
rates as grievance under grievance procedure. Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. (July 15, 1943), 9 WLR 726. 


b. Making Merit Increases 


Board denied the union’s request for joint participation and determina- 
tion of merit increases. Public Member, Gill, in his opinion for the 
Board said: “The main controversial item in this dispute had to do 
with the union’s demand for joint participation with the company in 
the determination of merit increases and promotions. The manage- 
ment objected to making these matters the subject of joint determina- 
tion on the ground that it is traditionally and properly a function of 
management to determine merit increases and promotions subject to 
the union’s and the employee’s right to contest any allegedly unfair 
determination through the grievance procedure. The company offered 
a proposal whereby the management would make the determination 
and ‘each employee will be notified whether or not he had been 
awarded a pay increase and the reason therefor.’ 

“After a lengthy discussion of this hotly contested issue, the Board 
has sustained the management’s position and rejected the union’s de- 
mand for a joint determination of merit increases and promotions, with 
the labor members dissenting. However, the Board has added to the 
company’s proposed clause a provision that the union, as well as the 
individual employee, is to be notified of the management’s determina- 
tion as to such increases and promotions. The Industry Members 
have dissented to this added clause and have filed an opinion asserting 
that the Board should not have provided for such notification to the 


union.” Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. (June 8, 1944), 16 WLR 
161. 
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c. Establishing Rates on New Jobs 


See “7. Job Classifications” ; and “8. Job Rates.” 


22. Working Conditions 


Union’s request that grievances arising from unilateral changes by 
company in working rules, established practices, or interpretations of 
contract be automatically resolved in favor of aggrieved employees is 
denied, since provision might result in drastic inroads into function of 
management and is rendered unnecessary by arbitration procedure or- 


dered by Board. Celanese Corp. of ‘America (March 24, 1943), 7 
WLR 290. 


As agreed by parties, union and textile company may include clause in 
contract secognizing rights of company to operate such departments as 
necessary to meet business conditions and to change methods of pro- 
duction, wages, and working conditions with provision that objections 
of union, if raised within 72 hours, are to be subject to grievance pro- 
cedure and, if necessary, to arbitration, although clause accords 
management greater rights than are consistent with good collective 
bargaining relations and will encourage disputes because actions already 
taken are more likely to be protested by union than similar actions 


discussed by parties in advance. Windsor Mfg. Co. (Oct. 29, 1942), 
5 WLR 389. 


23. Workers’ Competence, Determination of 


Union’s request that shipbuilding company agree to employ workers 
on new classifications who pass Navy tests for such jobs is denied 
where company claims that such tests are minimum tests which can 
be passed by persons who lack requisite training to perform jobs, since 
it is well recognized principle of industry that management shall de- 
termine competency of employees. Bethlehem Steel Co. (Feb. 10, 
1943), 6 WLR 515. 


Manufacturer should not be compelled to supply proof that proba- 
tionary employee is incompetent before he is dropped from payroll at 
end of four-month trial period, as requested by union, since determina- 
tion of competency is function of management. Company has at no . 
time been guilty of discrimination in dismissing probationary em- 
ployees, and necessity of supplying proof of incompetency of em- 
ployees would be likely to retard war production. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. (March 30, 1943), 7 WLR 298. : 


Regional Board’s denial of union’s request for abolition of merit-rating 
system (12 WLR 74) is affirmed, despite union’s claims that em- 
ployees do not know who rates them and never see their ratings, since, 
ratings being primarily for benefit of management, it is entitled to rate 
employees in accordance with its own standards. 
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The Regional Board in its opinion stated, at 12 WLR 77: 


“The union demands the abolition of the present merit-rating system. 
It does so on the ground that the employees do not know who makes 
the merit rating and never see these ratings. 

“The panel deemed this demand of the union to be unwarranted and 
.the majority of the Regional Board concurs in the recommendation 
of the panel. In merit-rating systems generally the employees do not 
know who makes the ratings. While it may be desirable that the 
employees should know how they are being rated, this can by no means 
be considered a right of the employee. Merit ratings are made pri- 
marily for the benefit of the employer. It would be a serious encroach- 
ment upon management rights if its rights to rate employees in ac- 
cordance with its own standards were forbidden. We deem such a 
restriction to be unwarranted.” Gerber Products Co. (Nov. 25, 1943), 
12 WLR 441 & 77. 


Union’s request that contract seniority clause requiring that length of 
service be observed in layoffs and rehiring when knowledge, ability, 
and physical fitness are relatively equal be amended to provide for 
union participation in determinations under clause is denied. Dis- 
agreements concerning qualifications of particular individuals, how- 
ever, should be determined under contract grievances and arbitration 
procedure. American Can Co. (Jan. 14, 1944), 13 WLR 644. 


Seniority of employee who quit on ground that he was not given fair 
consideration for promotion but who returned when he was refused 
certificate of availability by U. S. Employment Service should date 
from his original employment rather than from date of his reemploy- 
ment. Employee had just grievance since, as senior employee, he was 
entitled to fair consideration for promotion, including being told rea- 
sons for company’s passing over him. Restoration of employee’s 
seniority, however, does not necessarily entitle him to promotion since 
company is sole judge of worker’s competence. Chiloquin Lumber Co., 
Decision of West Coast Lumber Commission (Feb. 3, 1944), 14 WLR 
213. 
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A Significant Study in Administration 


The Elements of Administration. By 
L. Urwick. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1944. 132 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Chester I. Barnard* 


Five lectures delivered at the Poly- 
technic, London, in 1942 provide the sub- 
stance of this book of one hundred odd 
pages. Its author, probably the most dis- 
tinguished British student of organization 
and administration, is also known in this 
country as an editorial collaborator with 
Luther Gulick and with H. C. Metcalf. Mr. 
Urwick presents in this work not so much 
his own ideas as a synthesis of those of 
several others, chiefly of the Americans, 
Mooney and Reiley, in Onward Industry, 
and of Fayol, a French industrialist of the 
last century. Mr. Urwick effects the com- 
bination in a rather rigid scheme of Mooney 
and Reiley, borrowed from a German 
logician, into which Urwick forces the 
Sunday-school maxims of Fayol, most of 
them (as quoted) so general and ambivalent 
as to drop easily into more than one logical 
chute. The application, of this scheme is 
to “administration” in a restricted sense 
(following Fayol); and “organization” as 
used by the author is merely selecting, 
arranging and assigning activities. 

The logical scheme of the book will be 
criticized later, but as a didactic device it 
has merit. It permits a brief and simple 
introduction to many unsolved mysteries 
and, in the author’s skillful hands, results 
in a thoroughly readable work. I recom- 
mend it for at least two or three readings 
by the beginner or by the experienced 


* President, New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. 


“player by ear” who is curious to know 
what words can say about the subtle art 
of his long experience. It will be good for 
many and will do harm to few. 

As a scientific contribution, the book is 
good enough to warrant at least eight or 
ten critical readings for its faults. Often 
much can be learned from the thorough 
study of defects of a plausible book. I 
shall state some main limitations of the 
book briefly below. But first I wish to 
comment on one of its theses. 

This is that the purpose or objective of 
an organization governs its form and 
operation rather than the motives which 
lead to the various kinds of participation 
in it. Mr. Urwick emphasizes that neither 
profits nor salaries and wages are the pur- 
pose of an organization. The prospect or 
possibility of profits and the payment of 
salaries and wages, though usually indis- 
pensable, are only inducements to personal 
contribution or participation. I suspect 
that most business men would say that the 
purpose of their organizations is profits, 
and would be diffident about saying any- 
thing else; yet Mr. Urwick, I believe, is 
emphatically correct in insisting that this 
is erroneous. 

Having selected one proposition, not 
widely accepted, for vigorous support, I 
take another, very generally held, for 
equally emphatic dissent. Mr. Urwick 
gives renewed currency to the ancient 
bromide: “Authority and _ responsibility 
are correlative.” He says: “It is of great 
importance to smooth working that at all 
levels authority and responsibility should 


’ be coterminous and equal” (page 46). No 





Note: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Assocta- 
tion’s monthly publication, THE MANAGEMENT ReEvIEw. 
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statement in the whole gamut of twiddle- 
twaddle about administration seems to me 
so misleading as this; yet its equivalent can 
be heard as gospel in almost any organiza- 
tion. Such nonsense appears to derive 
from failure to observe common behavior 
or to discriminate between authority to 
command and authority to act, including to 
persuade, to convince, to influence, to sell. 
Certainly no one may justly be held re- 
sponsible for the specific behavior of a 
particular third party without authority to 
command that party; but in general most 
men are held responsible for results as to 
which no authority can be given. Salesmen 
are given authority to sell and are held 
responsible for sales, but obviously cannot 
be given authority to compel purchases. 
In any kind of organization good execu- 
tives know how to get action for which 
they cannot be given authority of com- 
mand. Nothing is more important to teach 
the beginner than this. It does not gainsay 
the necessity for a scalar system of com- 
mand. It merely affirms as a matter of 
plain observation and common experience 
that in any organization not a moribund 
bureaucracy the measure of responsibility 
exceeds the measure of authority to com- 
mand; and that in most organizations many 
members of high and low degree who have 
little or no authority of command are prop- 
erly held accountable and responsible. 
My general criticism of this work in its 
formal aspects is that it restricts the defini- 
tions of administration and organization too 
narrowly, that it overemphasizes forecast- 
ing, planning and structure, that it treats 
as a logic of administration what is in fact 
a scheme of exposition, and that its formal 
scheme excessively oversimplifies the mate- 
rial. What saves it from being a merely 
formal and sterile treatment is that the 
author uses his scheme to set forth many 
realistic observations inconsistent with his 
general outline or irrelevant to it. Though 
he defines “organization” as “determining 
what activities are necessary to any pur- 
pose (or ‘plan’) and arranging them in 
groups which. may be assigned to individ- 
uals” (for which “organizing” would be 
more appropriate), he in fact usually em- 
ploys “organization” as the rest of us do 
to mean a formally integrated group of 
people or, better, the activities of such a 
group. And although he several times 
quotes with favor F. W. Taylor, whose 
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“scientific management” seems to me to 
have involved the attempt to “technologize” 
the human forces of organization, Urwick 
really is a follower of the much more pro- 
found Mary P. Follett. Her psychological 
or philosophical insight into organization 
has secured much experimental. and scien- 
tific confirmation in the studies of the 
Harvard group, Elton Mayo, T. N. White- 
head and F. J. Roethlisberger, of whose 
work Urwick seems unaware. 
Notwithstanding that the author saves 
himself from his scheme, it is necessary 


‘to point out that that scheme, the “logical 


squares of nine items” (every principle 
has its process and effect, and if these 
have been correctly identified, the process 
and effect will, in their turn, be found to 
have, each of them, a principle, process 
and “effect), frequently involves stripping 
ordinary words of their straightforward 
meanings. For example, in Figure IV, 
“The Principles of Command and Control,” 
we find the only stated effect of “appropri- 
ate staffing” (whatever that means) is 
“esprit de corps” (whatever that means) ; 
that appropriate staffing depends upon se- 
lection and placement which is accom- 
plished through “rewards and sanctions,” 
the only stated effect of which is “initiative” 
(whatever that means). At the same time 
we learn that the principle of “esprit de 
corps” is “equity” (whatever that means) ! 
Though it may be granted that inequity 
and imagined inequity are destructive of 
esprit de corps, probably most executives 
would agree that equity is far from suf- 
ficient to secure esprit de corps. That de- 
pends also upon compatibility, courageous 
and enthusiastic leadership, belief in the 
objective, and much else that is quite 
elusive. “Equity,” it is said, “enters in 
process through discipline.” Though it 
could be granted that equity, however 
defined, cannot be secured without disci- 
pline, it can hardly be accepted that dis- 
cipline is sufficient. And when we observe 
that the only stated effect of discipline is 
“stability (of staff),” we wonder at how 
different are the worlds we live in! 

So let the reader of this good book apply 
the maxim quoted by the author (page 
116): “If in their practical application 


any of these instructions appear repugnant 
to reason and common sense, let reason and 
common sense prevail.” 
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Wage Incentives. By J. K. Louden. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1944. 
174 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by John W. Riegel* 


Discussion of wage incentives has usually 
centered about pay formulas. In this book 
Mr. Loudep considers pay formulas, but 
he deals also with the policies, conditions, 
and administrative arrangements that af- 
fect their success. For this reason the book 
will interest top management and union 
leaders, as well as other executives and 
technicians. 

First the author traces the development 
of wage incentives in American industries, 
and he specifies the errors which caused 
many installations to fail. Then, in a com- 
prehensive discussion of the features of 
incentive plans, he explains the basic im- 
portance of the prior improvement and 
standardization of operations, the determi- 
nation of accurate production standards, 
the proper adjustment of wage and salary 
rates, and an appreciation of the sentiments 
of the supervisors and employees con- 
cerned. Mr. Louden then describes five 
basic types of pay formulas and presents 
11 tests of an incentive plan. He sug- 
gests in detail a set of policies to govern 
the installation and upkeep of a plan. 

These seven chapters are followed by 
four which deal respectively with cost 
reports, incentives for supervisors, the con- 
trol of quality under incentive plans, and 
the application of such plans to machine- 
paced operations, manually controlled op- 
erations, inspection work and maintenance 
work, 

The final chapter expresses the author’s 
views on labor union participation in an 
incentive plan. He believes that employees 
and union officials should be kept fully 
informed on the policies, production 
standards, and wage calculations which di- 
rectly concern them. He recognizes that 
an incentive plan is effective only through 
the minds of employees and that its success 
is conditioned also by basic economic 
factors. 

Mr. Louden specifies high standards of 
conduct for ,managers, supervisors and 
technicians. Costly experience, however, 
has shown that those standards should be 


* Director, Bureau of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


attained. He is hopeful that properly 
founded and administered incentive plans 
will become acceptable to many unions 
which now oppose such plans, but he grants 
that economic factors and employee tradi- 
tions can stand in the way of such 
acceptance. 

The book is comprehensive, specific and 
yet concise. The experience and pro- 
fessional standing of the author make it 
authoritative. Its subject is timely. It is 
strongly recommended by this reviewer. 


Guidance and Personnel Services in 
Education. By Anna Y. Reed. Cornell 
University Press, New York, 1944. 496 
pages. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Ordway Tead* 


Discerning, comprehensive, discriminat- 
ing and forward-looking are adjectives 
which come promptly to mind in the effort 
briefly to characterize this distinctive study 
of the educational guidance movement. It 
is something of a history, but it is more 
than a history. It is something of a 
manual of operations; but it is more than 
this. It is something of an analysis of the 
unsolved problems in this area. And over- 
all, it is a challenge of the inadequacies 
and shortcomings which have characterized 
the guidance movement. 

In short, no one can pretend to an ade- 
quate grasp of the factors and forces at 
work in this movement who has not taken 
account of the patient scholarship and 
wise critical judgment which Dr. Reed 
has brought to her task. ~ 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of the 
values which this book embodies is its 
critical sense of where and how the move- 
ment has fallen short. In this respect the 
last two chapters comprise a summons 
which no thoughtful reader can ignore. 

For here is a body of activities extend- 
ing back over several decades which is 
vital to educational fulfillment and yet 
which has not established itself on a pro- 
fessional basis. We learn here something 
of why this is so but less of how the 
change is to be brought about. Dr. Reed 
has really written a preface to the ex- 


* Editor, Social and Economic Books, Harper & 
Brothers. 
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amination and establishment of a poten- 


tial profession. As such, her service has played equal candor and intellectual hon- 
been invaluable, and the foundation is esty, the movement would by this time 
laid for an effort of shared thought and have been further advanced and more 
program-making in which it is hoped this effectively integrated into the operating 
author will take an appreciable share. If structure of American education. 


every prior writer on the subject had dis- 


Clareure I. Hicks 


Clarence J. Hicks, who had a long and distinguished career in industrial 


— died at his winter home in Sarasota, Florida, on December 21, 
44, 


Mr. Hicks was generally regarded as the dean of the industrial rela- 
tions profession in the United States. Early in his career he was head of 
the railroad department of the YMCA, which was one of the first prov- 
ing grounds for industrial relations in this country. His work for rail- 
road employees attracted attention here and abroad, and on the invitation 
of high government officials in Russia he studied the working conditions 
of the railway employees of that country and submitted recommendations 
for their betterment. For a time he supervised YMCA club work in the 
Canal Zone. In the years 1911-1915, Mr. Hicks was with the executive 
department of the International Harvester Company, where he was con- 
cerned with the company’s. welfare activities. In 1915-1917 he was ex- 
ecutive assistant to the president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
in charge of industrial relations and during 1917-1933 was executive as- 
sistant to the president of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) in 
the same capacity. On Mr. Hicks’ retirement from the Standard Oil 
Company in 1933, he was elected chairman of the executive committee of 
the board of trustees of Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. In 1936 
he was elected chairman of the board. 


Mr. Hicks’ long service in this field spanned the development of indus- 
trial relations from its beginnings in welfare work to its present broad 
and positive approach to the problem of promoting and maintaining 
friendly and cooperative relationships between employers and employees. 
He was deeply interested in advancing the teaching of industrial rela- 
tions. Prior to and during his association with Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., he had an important part in the establishment of industrial 
relations sections at six universities—RPrinceton, Stanford, Michigan, 
California Institute of Technology, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Queen’s University in Canada. 


In his later years Mr. Hicks became an unofficial adviser on industrial 
relations to men and women in all walks of life. His autobiography, 
My Life in Industrial Relations, published in 1941, was widely read and 
brought many further requests for information and guidance. 














